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OUR General Motors car is the 
product of an organization making 
better motor cars year in and year out. 


Obviously the manufacturer, to pro- 
duce automobiles of highest quality at 
minimum price, cannot close down in the 
winter when retail demand is below an 
economic production rate, and open up 
in the spring when demand far exceeds 
production capacity. 


But your new automobile must be in 
the hands of your dealer when you want 
it; therefore he must stock cars during the 
winter and carry them until the market 
develops in the spring. 


Like other merchants, the automobile 


Your new car when you want it 


mobile merchandising. General Motors 
Acceptance Corporation, an international 
banking institution, organized, owned 
and operated as an independent unit of 
the General Motors group, places a 
reserve of credit at the command of the 
dealer as a supplement to his local bank- 
ing accommodation, 


To the individual purchaser, entitled 
to credit accommodation, the General 
Motors Acceptance Corporation offers, 
through dealers, a sound plan by which 
he may buy a General Motors car. 


During the past four years, General 
Motors Acceptance Corporation has 
financed 600,000 cars wholesaleand retail; 
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dealer must have credit tocarryhim over over 135,000 individuals are now buy- F 2 
the stocking season. So great are his _ing cars under the G. M. A. C. Plan. ble 
seasonal credit requirements that at times To provide the half billion dollars of BigSi 
the facilities of his local bank are inade- quali 


credit extended up to the present time, Fe 


quate for his needs, thus denying him the General Motors Acceptance Corpor- 





the full return to which his ability en- ation has discounted its obligations with 
titles him and denying his customersthe nore than 2,006 banking institutions; i 
mere saison thus rendering an important service not ‘ 
Retail credit, properly granted, is only to the dealers, but to purchasers of Pe 
recognized as an essential factor in auto- General Motors cars. wari 
price 
cA. booklet entitled “GeneraL Motors Acceptance CorporaTion™ will be mailed if a request abili 
is directed to the Department of Financial Publicity, General Motors Corporation, New York City T 
tion 
pen 
BUICK + CADILLAC * CHEVROLET * OAKLAND + OLDSMOBILE * GMC TRUCKS 

Delco and Remy Electrical Equipment + Harrison Radiators - New Departure Ball Bearings ; 

Hyatt Roller Bearings + Jaxon Rims - Fisher Bodies + A C Spark Plugs—AC Speedometers ; 

Brown-Lipe-Chapin Differential Gears . Klaxon Warning Signals 

Inland Steering Wheels Lancaster Steel Products + Jacox Steering Gears 
Dayton Wright Special Bodies Delco-Light Power Plants and Frigidaire | 





« United Motors Service provides authorized national service for General Motors accessories + 
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T H E Ss T U D E BA 
F a smaller manufacturer or assem- 
bler were to build the Studebaker 

Big Six—and put into it the same high 

quality of materials and workmanship 

that Studebaker does — his price would 
certainly be $3500—perhaps more. 


You can’t judge Big-Six value by the 
price tag. Mark this— 

Prices of motor cars are based upon 
whatit costs eachmanufacturer to buildand 
market his particular cars and consequently 
prices vary according to the respective 
abilities and facilities of each maker. 

The devouring monster in produc- 
tion and selling costs is overhead ex- 
pense, which must be absorbed by the 
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number of cars produced. Unduly high 
overhead expenses result in abnormally 
high selling prices for which no com- 
pensating value exists. 


Studebaker overhead is low because 
it is distributed over six times as many 
units as are built by any manufacturer 
who competes with the Big-Six. 


There, in a nutshell, is the reason 
for the greater dollar-for-dollar value of 
the Big-Six. 

Big-Six performance on hills or open 
roads or in the thick of traffic is unex- 
celled. Big-Six reliability and freedom 
from repairs are common knowledge. 
Big-Six appearance is impressive, sug- 
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gesting power and stamina. Big-Six com- 
fortis unsurpassed in any car, atany price. 


Big-Six closed cars are completely 
equipped, including such unusual items 
as an extra disc wheel with tire, tube 
and tire cover (two on Sedan); hand- 
some nickel-plated bumpers, front and 
rear; large, enameled steel trunk; gaso- 
line signal mounted on instrument board, 
and many others. 

Big-Six popularity is a result of Big- 
Six superiority. 

After 71 years, the name Studebaker 
enjoys confidence and respect more 
than ever. Big-Six means big value — 
more than ever. 





MODELS AND PRICES—f.o.b. U. S. factories 





LIGHT-SIX 
5-Pass., 112” W.B.,40H.P. 


SPECIAL-SIX 
5-Pass., 119” W.B.,50H.P. 


BIG-SIX 
7-Pass., 127” W. B.,60H.P. 















Touring. . . . . $995] Touring . . . . $1350] Touring. . . . ~ $1750 
Roadster (3-Pass.) . 975 | Roadster (2-Pass.). 1325 | Speedster (5-Pass.) . 1835 
Coupe-Road. (2-Pass.) 1225 | Coupe (5-Pass.). . 1975 | Coupe (5-Pass.) . . 2550 
Semen 2» » 0 « « 1550] Sedan . ... . 250) Sedan ..... 27530 

















Prices Subject to Change Without Notice 


EBAK 


South Bend, Indiana Walkerville, Canada 
Address all Correspondence to South Bend 
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New Book on the Press 
Reserve Your Copy NOW 


How to Keep Your 


Money and Make 
It Earn More 


By HERBERT N. CASSON 


This book is a Barrier—a Fort—a Self-Defence be- 
tween your money and the thousands of men who 
apply themselves diligently to transferring money 
from others’ pockets to their own. 


It is for the man with $50—$500 or $500,000. It is 
for the Investor—Speculator—Business Man—or Busi-’ 
ness Executive with a career ahead—for any man 
who has money and wants to keep it for his own 
purposes and wants to see it GROW. 


You need never lose money in investing—in expand- 
ing your business activities—if you follow the twelve 
tips presented by Herbert N. Casson in his new 
book— 


HOW TO KEEP YOUR MONEY AND 
MAKE IT EARN MORE 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


1. Buy. Only What You Know. 
4 word twisting prospectus can make a wheelbarrow look 
like a Rolls-Royce. 


2 Never Buy, Give, Lend mor Invest under Pressure. 
Beware of Persuasive People Who Urge Speed. 


3. Speculate om Properties, not Schemes. 
Property cannot disappear but schemes may vanish into 
thin air. 


4 Buy only What Se } be Quickly Resold without a Lose. 
Facts to Bear in Mind. 


5. Take your Profits. 
Be ‘Quick to cash in—it is better to make $500 in a month 
than im @ year. 


6. Ask Your Banker. 
For disinterested advice, go te your banker—avoid self- 
appointed guides in the jungle of finance. 


7. Buy at the Bottom and Sell at the Top. 
Or, tn other words, buy from pessimists and sell to 


optimists, 

8. Keep Your Money Moving. 
Your ‘rate pF gd depends more upon quick selling than 
wpon high 3. 


9. Borrow AH Yeu Can Use. 

10. Borrow For Expansion; Not Show. 

11. Give, But Never Lend. 

12. Buy the Ordinary Share of the Best Company in the Worst 
Industry. 


100 pages—bound in leather—handsomely printed—stamped 
in geld—fits into the pocket conveniently and easily. 


This book is now on the press. Reserve your copy 
now. Send No Money, merely fill in and mail coupon 
below. The book will be sent to you for seven days’ 
approval. Within this time, you can either return 
the book, without further obligation, or you can 
remit $2.00 as payment in full. 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 
129 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


p+ — MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ——-—-- 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING oe. 

128 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. 
) Eee ree ree eoples of ae} te Keep Your Meney and Make 
It Barn More,’’ by Herbert N. Casson, and send them to me as soon as 
they are off the press. I will either return them, within seven days after 
receipt by me, without further obligation to me, or I will "remit $2.00 in 
full payment for each eopy. 
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Business and Stocks Stoutly 
Withstand Shocks 


The Policy “Forbes” Follows in Presenting Financial and 
Trade Conditions and Making Forecasts 


ROUBLES, it is said, never 
come singly. 


Earthquakes haven’t been 
confined to Japan. The business 
structure has been subjected to several 
shocks of earthquake seriousness. 

Mussolini did his best—or worst— 
to throw Europe into war by his pre- 
cipitate seizure of Greek possessions. 
The German mark collapsed to 
more than sixteen million for one 
dollar, bringing Germany to the 
brink of social and economic disaster. 
The Japanese calamity was infinitely 
more disastrous than anything of its 
kind in modern times. Demoraliza- 
tion gripped our very important oil 
industry. The negotiations between 
coal mine owners and workers led 
only toa strike. Reports came of im- 
pending wage demands by railway 
employees. 

How did the financial community, 
the security markets and the business 
world act under such provocation to 
become panicky ? 

Each stood up most impressively. 

Bankers have moved along with 
quiet confidence. Interest rates have 
not reflected, as they used to reflect, 
crop moving demands for money. 
Neither have bankers been acting in 
a way calculated to foster unhealthy 
inflation notwithstanding that their 
reserves are abnormally high. 

The strength exhibited by the 
security markets has discomfited the 
bears. Proverbial mid-summer dull- 
ness in Wall Street, instead of bring- 
ing on weakness this year, was ac- 
companied by a substantial improve- 
ment in market values. Labor Day 
found stock quotations almost half- 
way back to the maximum level of the 
year after their prolonged decline fol- 
lowing the cessation of the spectacular 
and somewhat inflationary activities 
of the first ten weeks of the current 


By B. C. Forbes 


year. The improvement in security 
quotations has been equalled by the 
improvement in sentiment regarding 
the outlook for securities. Whereas 
pessimism was very widespread—al- 
most universal at the opening of the 
second half of the year—gradual 
growth of faith in the outlook is the 
dominating feature at the opening of 
the fall season. 

Rising confidence is the rule, also, 
in the business world. 

It may be recalled that “Forbes” 
issued warnings when speculative 
activities, both in Wall Street and in 
industry, ran riot in the first two 
months of this year. These warnings 
brought protests from some readers. 
We were dubbed “calamity howlers.” 

When the brakes had been applied, 
and when inflationary tendencies had 
been eliminated, we began to empha- 
size that the way was being paved for 
healthier and more active conditions 
in the fall. But by this time 
pessimism had become so general that 
again we were bombarded with letters 
condemning us for trying to mislead 


the public by presenting an entirely 


false picture of conditions and pros- 
pects. By this time these writers 
were sure that everything was going 
to the dogs. Such criticisms have 
been fewer during recent weeks. 

It isn’t the policy of “Forbes” al- 
ways to be optimistic. We regard it 
as our duty to portray the trend just 
as correctly as we can diagnose it. 
We certainly have no aspiration to be 
perpetual calamity howlers. Nor do 
we consider it our duty to predict 
nothing but sunshine when we can see 
clouds gathering ahead. 

It is perhaps significant that the 
two leading mercantile agencies, 
Dun’s and Bradstreet’s, are now com- 
ing round to the rationally optimistic 
stand “Forbes” has been taking for 
quite some time. 

We are not blind to the fact that 
the situation has its weak points as 
well as its strong points, that there 
are uncertainties at home as well as 
abroad. Neither do we look for— 
nor hope for—another outbreak 2f 

(Continued on page 714) 
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The above chart, prepared especially for “Forbes,” shows the production of bitu- 

minous and anthracite coal over a period of years. A prolonged continuation of 

the coal strike would probably result in a decline in output to the low point reached 
in 1922, when the miners decided to quit. 
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“With all thy getting; get Understanding”’ 


Fact and Comment 


By the Editor 


“Forbes,” with this issue, enters its seventh year. We 
have tried to steer straight towards our fixed star. We 
have made modest progress, We hope to advance at a 
greater rate now that we have graduated from the creeping 

stage and are learning to walk with 


“FORBES” steady step. Our editorial program 
ENTERS ITS ¢ . 

SEVENTH for the coming year marks, we be- 
YEAR lieve, a distinct improvement. We 


have not always been able to feel as 
well satisfied with the contents of the magazine as many 
of our kindly readers have expressed themselves. One of 
the greatest joys of the work has been the constantly- 
increasing number of encouraging letters from sub- 
subscribers. Not a few have been good enough to say 
that “Forbes” has helped them. Business men have de- 
clared that they have received useful guidance from our 
pages; investors have conveyed their indebtedness for 
sound counsel ; young men have assured us that they have 
been strengthened and stimulated to press on toward 
greater achievement by “Forbes’” editorials and articles. 
All this has convinced us that we are engaged in worthy 
effort and has inspired us to strive more earnestly and 
diligently than ever before to merit such kindly as- 
surances. 

The financial success of “Forbes” is, of course, estab- 
lished, but this, of itself, would be nothing to rejoice overt 
did we not feel that we were filling a really useful role in 
the world. 

Incidentally, every one of the few employees who 
helped to launch “Forbes” is still with us. 

. #e 

You feel discouraged, impatient? Remember, the Chil- 
dren of Israel were forty years in the wilderness before 
entering the Promised Land. 

* *«* * 

Next to Secretary of the Treasury Mellon, the most 
valuable business-man member of the Cabinet is Secre- 
tary of Commerce Hoover. He has infused into the once- 
somnolent Department of Commerce more vitality, more 


enterprise, more usefulness than 
ONE did any of his predecessors. Neither 
VALUABLE : a : 
CABINET the public nor the majority of busi- 
MEMBER ness men grasp how much Mr. 


Hoover has done and is doing to 
benefit both domestic and international commerce. He 
has become, through his innumerable and _ intelligent 
activities, the commander-in-chief of America’s industrial 
and business forces. Business men have learned to apply 
to him and his department for guidance in solving na- 
tional and international problems. 

Sometimes it is questioned whether any man can make 
himself worth $100,000 a year. Services such as are 
being rendered by Secretary Mellon and Secretary Hoover 
are worth several times $100,000 a year to the people of 
America. 


Have American employers taken note of the enthiusias. 
tic reception accorded the announcement of one company 
that it has mapped out a plan for guaranteeing workers a 
minimum of 48 weeks’ employment a year? Does not 

this innovation contain an excellent 


WHY NOT suggestion for other corporations? 
GUARANTEE “ 

STEADY How could we pledge 48 weeks’ 
EMPLOYMENT? full-time employment when we can’t 


possibly foretell how good or how 
bad business is going to be during the course of any 
year?’ employers may be disposed to reply the moment 
the idea is suggested to them. But fuller consideration 
should tend to modify this do-nothing attitude. 

Is it not the fact that most plants are kept running 
an average of 48 weeks each year? Could not some sys- 
tem be devised whereby workers earning a certain record 
be placed on the guarantee list? Steady employment— 
meaning 48 weeks or more each year—need not be 
guaranteed all workers immediately some plan is insti- 
tuted. Is it not true that in practically all organizations 
there are a large number of employees who are kept on 
through good times and bad? Little financial risk would 
be involved in establishing a guarantee class of em- 
ployees. By drawing up terms which would encourage 
workers to establish a record entitling them to promotion 
to the guarantee roll, would not a great deal be done to 
improve labor morale and stimulate honest, steady, faith- 
ful service? 

Many public utility and other corporations grant in- 
creases in wages to men who have completed a specific 
number of years of service. But the ordinary indus- 
trial corporation has simply a fixed rate of pay for each 
job, regardless of whether the worker be a new-comer or 
an old timer. Would not the inauguration of a guarantee 
list prove an incentive to workers to stay at their jobs and 
perform their duties acceptably? 

Of course, any such plan would have to be most care- 
fully prepared. But the results calculated to be achieved 
warrant the earnest consideration of this new idea by 
every progressive executive and corporation in America. 

After all, there is nothing dearer to the heart of the 
breadwinner of a family than knowing that he is in no 
danger of being thrown idle so long as he attends faith- 
fully to his duties. 

* * * 

Do you find much to praise? If so, it means there is 

much in you praiseworthy. If not, not. 


s+ 2 
To rise, assist and resist. 
e * « 
Yow’re not beaten if your heart still beats bravely. 
* * * 


Poor workers make poor parents, poor citizens, poor 
friends. 
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Secretary of. State Hughes and the two commissioners, Charles B. Warren, on the left, and John Barton Payne, on the right, 
whose report of negotiations recently concluded in Mexico City resulted in the full recognition by the United States Government 


of the Government of President Obregon. 


Did you notice this news item from Warsaw, the prin- 


cipal city of Poland: “Secretary of Labor James J. 
Davis recently was in this city looking into questions of 
emigration to the United States, and astonished Polish 

officials with a display of unex- 


THE SECRETARY pected linguistic abilities. As a 
Rg young man Secretary Davis was 
A SURPRISE employed in the iron works of 


Pittsburgh and acquired some 
knowledge of Polish from fellow workmen. The officials 
who met him here were greatly moved when he greeted 
them in their own tongue. Mr. Davis’s Polish is so good 
that he was able to dispense with an interpreter except in 
formal conferences.” : 

Doesn’t this throw a little sidelight on why this ex- 
puddler is to-day a member of the Cabinet? Jim Davis 
crammed his head full of useful knowledge when a young 
workman. He started work at a very early age to eke out 
the family’s slender income; but although he had only a 
very modest amount of schooling, he applied himself dili- 
gently to self-education. While still in his teens, he be- 
came a master puddler. His horsesense, his ability to hold 
his own in arguments, his straightforwardness made an 
impression upon his fellow-workers, and he soon found 
himself filling responsible labor union offices. Employers 
learned to have confidence in dealing with this young labor 
leader. He always kept his word. 

Realizing the value of the right kind of education for 
young workers, Jim Davis set for himself the task of or- 
ganizing a school, an institution, which would teach young 
people how to use both their heads and their hands intelli- 
gently, creatively and constructively. He instituted the now 
well-known Loyal Order of Moose, which promises to be- 
come nation-wide in its commonsense educational activities. 

It cost Puddler Davis determination as well as effort to 
acquire education. On one occasion his habit of studying 
until late into the night so incensed other workmen oc- 
cupying the same boarding-house bedroom that they de- 
cided to snuff out not only the the offending lamp but the 
offending student; so they seized him roughly and threw 
him and his books through an upper-story window! But 
the bruises did not cure the earnest young man’s thirst 
for knowledge. 


Phil Armour, founder of Armour and Company, 
noticed a young clerk of impressive stature wearing a red 
sweater in the office. Next day Mr. Armour again saw 
the red sweater. The third day the young giant again 

had on the gaudy sweater. Mr. 


HIS RED Armour asked his secretary why 
hate gn the young ‘man came to work in 
PROMOTION such an inappropriate garment. 


The secretary did not know. 
“Then, go and bring him in to see me,” Armour in- 
structed. The young giant did not appear at all nervous 
on receiving the summons. Mr. Armour demanded an 
explanation for the wearing of the red sweater. “I wore 
it so as to attract your attention, Mr. Armour,” came the 
cheerful reply. 

Mr. Armour secretly admired the young clerk’s bold 
ingenuity. He began to watch him. He quickly became 
convinced that here was no ordinary, mediocre young fel- 
low. Promotion followed. The young man discharged his 
increased responsibilities with an ability that delighted 
the veteran packer. Further advancement followed, and 
at a remarkably early age the wearer of the red sweater 
was on the high road to unusual achievement and success. 

Who was the young man of this incident, related to 
me by a business leader the other day? John R. Morron, 
now president of the Atlas Portland Cement Company 
and influential director of banking, railroad and indus- 
trial corporations. He is on the board of the First Na- 
tional Bank of New York, George F. Baker’s institution, 
and is perhaps closer to the dean of America’s bankers 
than is any other business man in the country. Mr. 
Morron is only 55. ‘ 

x * x 
Those who cynically ask, “What's the use?” proclaim 


themselves of scant use to man or God. 
x * x 


’ 


Things come your way when you go after them the 
right way. 
a. 


A well-filled head is the most profitable baggage to carry. 


*x* * * 


What adjectives do men use when they speak of you— 
not to you? That’s one test. 
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Must we go on forever having ups and downs in busi- 
ness, booms and panics, feverish activity and then stag- 
nation, skyrocketing prices to be followed by ruinous 
collapses? Is human ingenuity powerless to prevent or 

even modify the much-discussed 


CAN WE business cycles? Or, are we learn- 
ee ing, have we already largely 


learned, how to control business 
and insure a continuance of rea- 
sonable prosperity straight along? These questions are 
prompted by a communication from Colin Campbell, the 
forceful general sales manager of the Chevrolet Motor 
Company, whose business has been developed with phe- 
nomenal success during recent years. 

After declaring emphatically that he sees no reason 
for fearing “a cessation of our present prosperity” if 
rational optimism rather than distorted, injurious pesst- 
mism prevail, Mr. Campbell discusses “the progress man- 
kind is making towards control over conditions.” He 
adds: “Business no longer drifts hithet and yon at the 
mercy of economic waves, currents and winds. It pro- 
ceeds courageously along well-planned lines to achieve its 
objective, under control that renders it largely superior to 
temporary adverse influences.” 

Here are, in brief, the main factors cited by Mr. Camp- 
bell as having contributed to the progress made in bring- 
ing business under control: 


AND PROSPERITY? 


1. The Federal Reserve banking system, which -pre- 
vents spotty concentration of money and credit, and con- 
solidates the entire banking assets of the nation into 
one flexible unit, so that one part of the country shall 
not have most of the money and credit while another 
suffers through lack of both. This means also a positive 
check against unsound inflation of credit, which has always 
been the chief cause of financial panics. 

2. Analyses of territory and market conditions, based 
upon Government census statistics and interpreted and 
modified by the observation and business judgment of 
sales executives. These analyses make possible efficient, 
planned development of known markets instead of ex- 
travagant dragnet methods. They also make possible the 
standardizing of sales costs and the conduct of sales 
campaigns in which the theoretical cost may be realized 
or closely approximated. 

3. Advertising and personal salesmanship designed to 
control the initiative of the buying public through informa- 
tion, education and suggestion—in other words, the science 
of psychology in practical use. This makes it possible 
for the sales executive successfully.to combat adverse men- 
tal attitudes, unfavorable economic or seasonal condi- 
tions, and to regulate and harmonize the spirit and effort 
of his own sales organization and those of his distributors 
and dealers. 

4. Thorough, standardized supervision of the sales 
methods of distributors and dealers to ensure that all 
operate along the successful lines of the best. In other 
words, men of limited business experience or capacity are 
instructed and guided towards a degree of success they 
could not possibly attain if left to their own devices. 

5. Provision for aiding buyers and dealers of limited 
resources in financing the purchase and sale of com- 
modities, thus making feasible absorption of such products 
in proportion to the total resources of the territory, rather 
than on the limited basis of immediate cash capital. 

There are various other less important control factors 
employed by the modern sales strategist. Altogether they 
enable him to plan a definite sales program far in advance 
which can be carried out within a small percentage of 
accuracy, and hence constitutes a definite basis on which 
the financing, purchasing and production departments ot 
the business can rely. 


Is there not much wisdom and much food for thought in 


the foregoing? 
x * x 


We ourselves are the best judge of our greatness or our 
littleness. Therefore, let neither praise nor condemnation 
move us immoderately. 
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While chatting the other day with Daniel Willard, preg, 
dent of the Baltimore and Ohio, a certain millionaire’, 
name was mentioned and Mr. Willard remarked, “] sup. 
pose he would be called successful. He is very rich, ang 

that is still the common measure. 







A NEW ment of success, isn’t it?” Ir 
Lo ge plied that the world was gradually 
SUCCESS displacing the dollar-mark as th 


yardstick for measuring a map’ 
success in life, and applying as a test the amount of uge. 
ful service rendered to society. Is this not so? Hoy 
many of the Vanderbilts, for example, are ever classed or 
thought of as having achieved any worthwhile success? Or, 
was William Rockefeller described, when he died recently 
as having attained notable success, notwithstanding that he 
left many millions of dollars? Thomas F. Ryan is in. 
otdinately rich, but you never see him ranked among the 
most successful men America has produced. From all 
accounts, numbers of bootleggers have been making for- 
tunes, but who would think of holding them up as ex- 
amples of success? 

No. The world is more disposed to ask, “What has he 
done?” than “How much has he?” Roosevelt was nota 
millionaire, yet didn’t mankind unite in proclaiming him a 
man who had achieved the most distinguished success in 
life? Edison is far from being one of the richest men in 
America, but is he not always cited as having reached the 
highest pinnacle of achievement and success? Judge Gary, 
so far as I know, is not among the one hundred or even 
two hundred wealthiest men in this country, yet the busi- 
ness world lists him as one of its conspicuous examples of 
success. 

Frank A. Vanderlip won nationwide fame as a suc- 
cessful banker and a successful man although no emn- 
phasis has ever been laid upon the extent of his wealth. 

Without question, the tendency is to rate men and re- 
gard men according to how much they have accomplished 
in the world, not according to how much money they 
have collected from the world. A wholesome, inspiring 
trend, is it not? 

* ok x 

Faith carries men forward and upward; fear, down- 
ward. 

x ok Ox 


Very impressive has been the confidence exhibited by 
the American public in the new President. Marcus, the 
incomparable cartoonist, hits this off very aptly on an- 
other page of this issue, by presenting President Coolidge 

in the role of a chauffeur receiving 


AMERICANS this commendation from the owner 
HAVE FAITH gg 
IN THEIR of the car, the public: “For a new 


chauffeur, I sure have a lot of con- 
fidence in you!” We strongly be- 
lieve that President Coolidge will handle affairs calmly, 
ably, effectively. He will not balk at doing what he be- 
lieves is right even when aware that his course will not 
swell his popularity. He will not play to the gallery. He 
will not court plaudits at the cost of injury to his con- 
science. It is too early to form judgment as to whether 
his actions will or will not win the Republican nomination 
next year. The chances are, however, that he will make 
so strong an impression upon the people that his Party 
will be glad to have him become their standard-bearer. 


NEW CHAUFFEUR 


FORBE 
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Whither is labor tending? What place are workers 
destined to fill in the world in coming years? Is a great, 
fundamental evolution coming? I believe there is. More; 
I believe such an evolution is now actively under way. 


Think of the advance already 
WHITHER achieved by labor and of the retro- 
gression experienced by the “privi- 
TENDING? leged” classes. Tyrannical emper- 


ors and kings have fallen. Serf- 
dom is being abolished from the face of the earth. 
Wealthy parasites are being pulled off the backs of the 
toilers in different lands. The land-owning nobility in 
Russia have been cast out. In Britain the owners of huge 
estates, who formerly waxed rich at the expense of rent- 
paying tenants, have had their privileges drastically cur- 
tailed and their taxation burdens have been so heavily in- 
creased that there has been wholesale passing of land- 
ownership from the nobility to the tillers of the soil. 

What of the status of wage earners in America? 

Are we not witnessing the passing of the “master and 
servant” relationship in this country? Do we not see 
the steady curtailment of the powers and privileges of 
employers and the impressive increase of the powers and 
privileges of employees? Wages, hours, working con- 
ditions are no longer arbitrarily decreed by employers; 
they have become matters for consultation and mutual 
agreement between representatives of the workers and 
representatives of the owners. And this trend is certain 
to become more general in future. 

But the future is likely to see a still more significant 
change in the relative status of workers and employers. 
Looking ahead, we can clearly see the coming of the day 
when workers shall be direct sharers of the profits their 
daily toil helps to earn. Our children and our children’s 
children will probably look back with astonishment at 
the present-day arrangement, under which workers are 
paid simply a fixed wage regardless of whether their 
efforts have gone to create very generous profits or little 
or no profit. The world is groping towards a system of 
paying according to results. 

Socialism may harmonize with human nature a few 
hundred or a few thousand years from now. But no drift 
toward it is within sight. It is perhaps worth noting that 
the only nationally-known Socialistic daily newspaper in 
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America, the New York Call, has given up and has been 
taken over by non-socialistic labor interests. 

Labor’s evolution of yesterday, to-day and to-morroy 
marks progress toward the fulfilment of the prayer of 
all right-thinking mortals, the coming of the brotherhood 
of man. 







* * * 
He who goes straight doesn’t find life tangled. 
x * * 


The lawyers of America have laid their heads together 
and drawn up a lot of proposed reforms—for othe; 
people. The unpleasant truth is that the American pub. 
lic feel that no class needs reforming more than lawyers, 

particularly many of the shining 


LAWYERS URGE lights of the profession. The man 


ps a in the street is disgusted with both 
TO REFORM the lawyers and the courts. He 


will tell you in strong language that 
soulless corporations have paid fat fees to lawyers, not 
for being told how to live up to laws, but to be shown 
how to do things regardless of laws. And the fact is that 
there has been ground for the growth of this belief. 

Then, it is the conviction of poor people that they often 
cannot get justice from the courts when the other side 
has money and can engage expert legal talent. “The rich 
can law you to death,” is an everyday expression among 
ordinary folks. Through endless delays, adjournments 
and appeals, a well-to-do litigant very often can harass 
and, in effect, deprive the poor of justice. 

The rank and file of American citizens are also be- 
ginning to rebel against the abnormal numbers of lawyers 
who contrive to get themselves elected members of legis- 
latures, both Federal and State. In no other country are 
there so many of the law-makers lawyers. And it is 
notorious that no other country has had inflicted upon it 
such a cruel number of senseless laws, usually drawn up 
so badly that it takes years of legal battling to reach a 
decision as to just what a law really means. It is hard 
to convince the average workman that many laws are 
not drawn in this loose way for the express purpose of 
providing an abundance of cases and fees for lawyers. 

Our lawyer-reformers should adopt as their slogan, 
“Physician, heal thyself.” 


Two-Line Editorials 


Coolidge is living up to the first half of his name. 
* 


* * 
Railroad profits show improvement. Railroad stocks 
should. 
* * * 
Watch how U. S. trade with Mexico will grow. 
2% 


Heads of the twelve Federal Land Banks describe agri- 
cultural conditions as “generally sound and improving.” 


They ought to know. 
* * * 


Wheat and cotton may both do better. 
* * * 
One “industry” not in its infancy is child labor. It is 
doomed. 
* * * 


Expect more stable prices. 


Automobiles are cheaper than before the war—and bet- 
ter. Business has boomed. Will other industries please 


note? 
x * * 


Exports, temporarily, are likely to increase. Later, 
imports will probably show greater relative gain. 
* +2 
Another reason for cheerfulness: We do not have to lwe 
in daily fear of earthquakes. 
oe © 
Do Christmas shopping early. Prices are unlikely to 


be lower. 
x * x 


France has been riding for a fall—at least, én its francs. 


They have touched the lowest ever. 
* * * 


A prediction: Gasoline won’t stay cheap long. 
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Distributing. Written 


Merchandiser. 


A New Series of Articles Directed to Manufacturers, Jobbers and 
Retailers, Showing How They Can Increase Their Volume of Sales, and, 
at the Same Time, Cut Their Costs of Manufacturing, Selling and 
by a _ Nationally-Famous, 


Successful Mail- 
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- NE of the greatest ques- 
~~ tions concerning the Amer- 


ican people to-day, the 
be- question that more and more is de- 
ers manding the attention of mer- 
ris- chandising experts in every field, 


is the cost of distribution. 
A graphic illustration of the 
way the public interest is focused 


are 


It Ff on this problem was given some 
up time ago in the New York “Times” 
a in an editorial which endeavored 
rd to prove how largely merchandis- 


ing methods are responsible for 


e- the high living costs. The follow- 


of ing story is quoted from this edi- 
torial: 
n, An Indiana woman was peeling po- 


tatoes. She cut into one that was 
hollow, and inside was a note from 
a farmer who had raised the potatoes. 

The note read: 

“T got 30 cents a bushel for these 
potatoes—how much did you pay for 
them ?” 

She wrote back: 

“T paid $1.80 per bushel.” 

The farmer sent her just one more 
letter. It read: ; 

“T got 30 cents for those potatoes. 
It could not have cost more than 25 
cents to carry them to you. Who 
got the other $1.25? I am going to 
try to find out.” 


That story represents a very 
general attitude on the part of the 
public, the newspapers, the legis- 
lators and even of the Govern- 
ment. 

The farmer referred to in the 
editorial had neither the informa- 
tion nor the experience to enable 
him to know just what it does 
cost the retailer and the produce 
man to handle his potatoes and 








by Mail 


By Homer J. Buckley 


Head of Buckley, Dement & Company 
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celiver them to the consumer. 
What he did know was that he 
grew those potatoes, that they 
were no better when the con- 
sumer got them than when he 
parted with them, and that he got 
only 30 cents out of the $1.80 
which the person for whom they 
were grown had to pay. He felt 
that he was entitled to a larger 
share of the retail price. The 
woman who had bought them felt 


The Science of Marketing 


# | Problems Faced by Distributors—Practical Proof of the 
«t | Economy of Mail Merchandising—Development of Long 


Distance Markets—Fundamentals of Direct Selling 


she had paid too much for distribu- 
tion and very little for potatoes. 
She could not eat distribution. 

If this were an isolated or ex- 
ceptional condition on the part of 
the public it would not be worth 
serious consideration, but the 
point in fact is too typical of the 
esteem in which the so-called 
middleman is held. Where there 
is little understanding there is 
friction, and waste, and loss. Why 
should there be such distrust of a 
hard working and important class 
of people? 

But, if the manufacturer and 

producer are concerned about the 
high cost of getting their wares to 
market, and if the consumer is in- 
censed about the large proportion 
of the cost paid for distribution, 
what does this mean to those en- 
gaged in marketing? 
. It means that every person en- 
gaged in the distribution of mer- 
chandise is under close scrutiny, 
and their methods are subject to 
criticism. It means that economi- 
cal methods are vital to their con- 
tinued existence, for the public 
will not much longer tolerate ex-. 
travagant, outgrown and costly 
marketing. 

Unless those engaged in the dis- 
tribution of merchandise earnestly 
seek to solve this problem, and re- 
move from their activities the 
stigma of unfair or exorbitant 
costs, it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that measures will be 
taken by those outside of distribu- 
tion in an effort to reduce the ex- 
orbitant selling prices that prevail 
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to-day as a growing menace to our 
prosperity. 

It is imperative, therefore, that 
we look upon marketing by mail 
as a science which is just as im- 
portant as the science of produc- 
tive efficiency and as the science 
of accurate accounting, and con- 
sider it in the light of its relation- 
ship to the public need, and the 
service that it renders. 

Merchandising by mail, when 
added to other selling methods, not 
only increases the volume of sales, 
and consequently reduces the cost 
of selling, but in pushing weak 
lines, establishing new merchan- 
dise in the field, driving for busi- 
ness during dull seasons, building 
good will, developing a trade atti- 
tude, it enables sales to be 


From 1914 to 1917 the cost of 
manufacturing an ironing machine 
increased 300 per cent. Increased 
markets, obtained largely through 
the mails, enabled the product to 
be sold at a normal profit at a re- 
duction in selling price, which 
brought it down to only 17 per 
cent. above 1914 levels. 

A manufacturer of novelties had 
sold through salesmen exclusively 
for years. They applied direct 
mail advertising more and more 
because they found they could sell 
at less cost by mail. The change 
in their mode of selling, a gradual 
development, is typical in prin- 
ciple, if not in degree, of all manu- 
facturers and wholesalers who 
find and apply scientific methods 
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cost of $2.95 a thousand of jp. 
surance sold. 

The pioneer mail order house of 
Montgomery Ward & Company 
Chicago, in selling to the cop. 
sumer, has grown to mammoth 
proportions, and Sears, Roebuck & 
Company, selling to the consumer 
by mail, has done $246,000,000 4 
year through their mail order 
catalog. ‘ 

Only in recent years have finan- 
cial houses countenanced advertis- 
ing of any form as a means of pro- 
moting sales, but as a result of 
effective mail methods that have 
gradually become apparent, banks, 
bond and stock houses have ap- 
plied marketing by mail to their 
various departments. To-day bond 
and stock issues are floated, 





made on a profitable basis 
at all times. 

The history of marketing 
is filled with interesting ex- 
amples of the development 
of quantity production made 
possible through mail meth- 
ods, thus reducing selling 
price and creating profit. 

The makers of a _ well- 
known camera made one 
camera twenty-eight years 
ago which took a two and 
one-half inch picture and 
sold for $25. To-day they 
make a far better camera 
which sells for $10. A 
camera which took a 4x5 
inch picture sold for $60. A 
better camera now sells for 
$20. 

Take, for instance, the 
case of a prominent hat 
manufacturer who, by 
means of mail merchandis- 
ing, reduced his selling cost 
7 cents a hat. The economic 
result of applying mail 
methods is that the buyer 
gets a hat of better quality 
without any increase in 





H OMER J. 
“Merchandising by mail, when 
added to other selling methods, not 
only increases the volume of sales, 
and consequently reduces the cost 
of selling, but in pushing weak 
lines, establishing new merchandise 
in the field, driving for business 
during dull seasons, building good 
will, developing a trade attitude, it 
enables sales to be made on a profit- 
able basis at all times: ; 
“It is imperative, therefore, that 
we look upon marketing by mail as 
a science which is just as important 
as the science of productive effici- 
ency and as the science of accurate 
accounting, and consider it in the 
light of its relationship with the 
public need, and the service that it 
renders.” 


Why This Series 
Is Important 


BUCKLEY 


says: 


trust departments built up 
and other functions of finan- 
cial institutions promoted by 
mail methods of marketing. 
Merchandising is a natural 
result of the evolution of 
business. It is a develop- 
ment that must constantly 
be adapted to the increasing 
complexity of conditions in 
the business world. In the 
days of early trading the 
farmer took his own prod- 
uce and delivered it him- 
self. His marketing prob- 
lems were simple. But as 
men began to specialize and 
to produce things in quan- 
tity (which is in strict ac- 
cordance with economic 
procedure) the matter of 
finding the buyer had to be 
entrusted to somebody else. 
This agent, buying in quan- 
tities, and assembling his 
merchandise in huge ware- 
houses, redistributed again 
to other people who bought 
in small quantities, and 
who, in turn, redistributed 
to the actual consumer. 








price, in spite of advanced 
cost of raw materials and work- 
manship. 


During the first year of opera-. 


tion the manufacturers of a well- 
known watch sold 12,000 at $1.50 
without advertising. The second 
year they did a little advertising, 
and they sold 87,000 watches. The 
third year they used mail selling 
methods, and sold 485,000 watches. 
This means of merchandising gave 
them quantity production and 
they produced better watches and 
were able to sell them at a far 
lower price. 

This illustrates how mail meth- 
ods increased the volume and 
lowered the cost of making sales. 
The same principles made use of in 
the above illustrations apply to 
any selling problem. 


of selling by mail. 

It has been the mail selling prin- 
ciple that has enabled Butler 
Brothers, a great Chicago job- 
ber, to build up a mammoth busi- 
ness of $110,000,000 a year; that 
has enabled the Baltimore Mail 
Order House to sell $10,000,000 a 
year through two annual catalogs, 
without the assistance of a single 
salesman. 

It is through this medium that 
life insurance companies have 
been able to reduce the cost of 
selling insurance, in 1922, from 
$23.10 a thousand, exclusively by 
agents, to $11.63 a thousand when 
these agents are given advertising 
support. Records show that the 
Postal Life Insurance Company 
sold life insurance, in 1922, at a 


One of the outstanding 
features of the record of Ameri- 
can marketing is the unparalleled 
extent of the use of the printed 
and written word. To cover the 
same area on the continent of 
Europe, advertisements would 
have to be printed in forty or fifty 
languages, whereas in_ these 
United States the one language is 
universal and permits of the wide- 
spread dissemination of informa- 
tion which enables millions ot 
people to buy goods without act- 
ually seeing samples. 

This is where the science of 
marketing by mail begins. It is 
the way in which the merchan- 
diser can counteract the high cost 
of transportation of his traveling 
salesman by sending a printed 
(Continued on page 713) 
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And the Greatest of All Is Charity 


OLONEL HASKELL, in his 
C report, characterizes the 
American relief work in Russia as 
one of the greatest administrative 
operations to relieve famine in the 
history of the world. He would 
be justified in saying it was the 
greatest. 

Think of it! A million tons of 
food for the helpless and starving. 
A total of 11,000,000 men, women 
and children at one time being fed, 
supplies furnished to 15,000 hos- 
pitals and institutions, millions of 
children clothed and nourished who 
otherwise would have perished. 

The army of mercy that Colonel 
Haskell directed in Russia was 
made up of 300 American volun- 
teers and 125,000 Russians. 

It would seem that Colonel 
Haskell was warranted in his sug- 
gestion that the spirit of charity 
in this relief work checked the 
spread of communism and that the 
story of América’s work will be 
told for generations to come in 
Russian households. 


Good 


T begins to look as if some of 

the lawyers who worked hand 
and glove with the bucket shop 
crooks will go to jail or be dis- 
barred or both. The sooner the 
better. 


A Prince Who Is a He Man 


HE Prince of Wales is to 
spend a month on his ranch 
in Calgary, Western Canada, in 
September and October. To dodge 
receptions and official attentions 
he will travel as the Duke of Corn- 
wall. For four weeks he will live 
the life of a cowboy and be really 
happy. 
A cowboy may envy a king and 
a king envy a cowboy. The per- 
son of modest position may envy 
the rich and the rich envy the 
happy and contented of small in- 
come. Titles or riches do not 
mean satisfaction in life. To get 
away from the flummery of court 
or stilted society is a joy to not a 
few of the highly placed or money 
rich. If the Prince of Wales had 
his wish he probably would prefer 
to be a carefree citizen rather than 
a king. 
But as he is heir to the throne 
of the Empire on which the sun 
never sets he plays his part in 


Lights and Shadows 


By Richard Spillane 


manly style and he stands as the 
most respected of all princes of the 
earth to-day because he always has 
shown himself to be, first and 
always, a real man. 


A Sure Thing in Wall Street 


RDINARILY young men just 

out of college who go to 
Wall Street look for jobs as bond 
salesmen, broker’s clerks or bank 
attaches preliminary to becoming 
leaders of finance. Maybe Johnnie 
Jones and Jimmy Johnson (these 
names will serve as well as the 
real ones) meant to follow the 
custom, but the market being dull 
there were no jobs for them. 

“Jim,” said Johnnie Jones, 
“there’s only one active business 
that I can discover in Wall Street 
in which there are no wide fluctua- 
tions. I’m for going into it.” 

“What’s the business?” inquired 
Mr. Johnson. 

“Eats,” Mr. Jones _ replied. 
“These people eat whether the 
market is good, bad or indifferent. 
Emerson or Elbert Hubbard or 
somebody said that if you made a 
mousetrap better than any other 
in the world the people would beat 
a broad path to your door even if 
you were in a wilderness. I can 
fabricate sandwiches that would 
make a dyspeptic’s mouth water. 
You have a little money. Let’s 
rent a place and see if we can’t 
beat this Wall Street game by the 
sandwich route.” 

They did. Wall Street has one 
meal a day—at noon. Usually 
luncheon means only a_ few 
minutes if the market is lively. 
The midday consumption of sand- 
wiches in Wall Street is larger per 
capita perhaps than anywhere 
else in America. The Jones-John- 
son sandwiches were excellent— 
couldn’t be better. The little 
buffet of the two college boys was 
a success from the start. Nowhere 
could you get better meats, breads, 
coffee or pastry. 

Recently they opened a second 
establishment, this one in the 
lower Wall Street district. 

Their prices are not low, but 
everything they serve is exquisite. 
Their places are furnished simply, 
but are immaculately clean. 

They are not making a fortune 
but they are making money. And, 
if reports be true, that’s more 
than some of the big concerns of 
the Street are doing to-day. 






Something to Think About 


Pear gig to the report sub- 
mitted to the American Bar 
Association by the Special Com- 
mittee on Law Enforcement, of 
which ex-Governor Charles S. 
Whitman is chairman, there were 
9,500 homicides in the United 
States in 1921, and in the ten years 
ending 1921 there were not less 
than 85,000 murders. In the last 
year, for which facts were avail- 
able, there were 17 murders in 
London as against 137 in Chicago 
and 260 in New York. Out of the 
260 cases in New York there were 
only 3 convictions. In one year 
there were more than four times 
as many murders in New York 
City as in England and Wales 
combined. 


The Perennial Puzzle 


W oh do people go to the sea- 


shore or mountains year 
after year when they declare that 
the best part of a vacation is get- 
ting home? 


Chicago Vindicated at Last 


OR ages the libel has been cur- 

rent that the women of Chi- 
cago had the largest feet of any 
females in the republic. The shoes 
they wore were termed “gun- 
boats.” It was declared that you 
could identify a Chicago lady any- 
where in the world by the size of 
her pedal extremities. 

Now comes the official report of 
the National Association of Chir- 
opodists showing that Chicago 
women have been grossly libeled. 
Instead of having big feet they 
have tootsies as small as those of 
any other women of America and 
smaller than most of them. St. 
Paul women rank highest in gen- 
erous underpinning, while the 
men of Philadelphia and St. Louis 
are tied in the questionable honor 
of big feet. 

Dr. Catherine Tepper, president 
of the Kansas Chiropodist Society, 
warned newly married women and 
those about to become mothers 
against high heels and pointed 
toes. 

By general agreement New 
Yorkers were declared to have the 
smallest and worst shaped feet in 
America. Unless they rode less 
and walked more, they were in- 
formed, they were in danger of be- 
coming “footless.” 








He Did Not Wait for Fate 


to Carve Out His Career 
How Philip D. Wagoner, President of Elliott-Fisher Com- 


pany, Found His Niche—Believer in Theory of No Success 
Without Service—Successful Management Methods 


T IS SINGULAR how some 
men deliberately carve out 
their own destinies, 
others leave them to Fate; re- 
markable how some men continue 


to plod along in a rut 
where others branch out 
and vigorously blaze a 
new trail. Enlightening 
is the way in which still 
others refuse to be sat- 
isfied with mediocrity 
and search until they 
find the work for whicl: 
they are best fitted and 
then hew to the line un- 
til their work becomes a 
monument. 

Back some thirty 
years ago a young boy 
was to receive his ap- 
pointment for West 
Point. His name was 
Philip Dakin Wagoner. 
He came from a long 
line of English ancestry, 
fighters, to the last 
ditch. He had in him 
the fine, sturdy, stub- 
born traits that come 
with the blood of the 
Hollander. But for 
something over two 
hundred years his peo- 
ple had lived on Amer- 
ican soil. Tempering 
the vigorous sportsman- 
ship and rigorous sim- 
plicity of the earlier 
days had come the softer 
influence of Quaker in- 
stincts, and when the 
time came his mother 
persuaded him to choose 
a business career rather 
than that of the army. 
So Philip Wagoner went 
to Stevens Institute, 
took an engineering 


where 
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City Trolley Road. Later on he 
entered the student course of the 
General Electric Company at 
Schenectady. To-day he is presi- 
dent of the Elliott-Fisher Com- 

















Men, Like Steel, Are Known 
by Their Temper 


66 HEN A MAN finds that he is on 

the wrong track,” says Mr. 
Wagoner, “the best thing he can do‘is 
to ‘switch’ to another one, for no man 
ever makes a success of a line of work 
into which he cannot throw himself 
with all his heart and soul. Men wear 
themselves out from worry, dissatis- 
faction, misdirection of their energies, 
low morale, improper leadership, dis- 
regard of health or many other irritat- 
ing causes, but they rarely wear them- 
selves out from overwork. Where a 
man’s heart is in what he is doing, 
where he is following a_ properly 
chosen occupation, where he holds be- 
fore himself continually the thought 
IT CAN BE DONE, he is bound to suc- 
ceed, for all our struggles, after all, are 
largely mental conflicts and due to a 
state of mind. The minute we fall 
down in our determination to conquer, 
defeat is inevitable. Success comes, 
therefore, to the man whose will is 
the strongest; whose faith is the most 
sincere; who never falters in his con- 
fidence in his own ability to succeed, 
and whose spirit has the finest flexibil- 
ity; for men, like steel, are known by 
their temper.” 

















in himself and his own judgment, and 
the backbone to blaze out his trail 
along the lines for which he was best 
fitted, regardless of education or in- 
heritance. 


“When a man finds 
that he is on the wrong 
track,” said Mr. Wago- 
ner, “the best thing he 
can do is to ‘switch’ to 
another one, for no man 
ever makes a success of 
a line of work into 
which he cannot throw 
himself with all his 
heart and soul. Men 
wear themselves out 
from worry, dissatisfac- 
tion, misdirection of 
their energies, low mo- 
rale, improper leader- 
ship, disregard of health, 
or many other irritating 
causes, but they rarely 
wear themselves out 
from overwork. Where 
a man’s heart is in what 
he is doing, where he is 
following a _ properly 
chosen __ occupation, 
where he holds before 
himself continually the 
thought, IT CAN BE DONE, 
he is bound to succeed, 
for all our struggles, 
after all, are largely 
mental conflicts and due 
to a state of mind. The 
minute we fall down in 
our determination to 
conquer, defeat is inevi- 
table. Success comes, 
therefore, to the man 
whose will is the strong- 
est; whose faith is the 
most sincere ; who never 
falters in his confidence 
in his own ability to suc- 
ceed, and whose spirit 






course and graduated at the re- 
markable age of nineteen, without 
a single condition throughout his 
four years of study, from a college 
known to have one of the stiffest 
courses in the country. 

Soon after graduation he took a 
soiled pair of overalls and went to 
work in the shops of the Brooklyn 


pany, with a long recordof achieve- 
ment behind him, and an organiza- 
tion known for the stability of its 
foundation. This success has come 
to him not because of his college 
record or his engineering knowl- 
edge, nor yet because of his early 
connections, but because he had the 
courage of his owm convictions, faith 


has the finest. flexibility ; for men, 
like steel, are known by their tem- 


per. 


“The era of the driver has 
passed and it is leadership which is 
winning our battles to-day. Or- 
ganization, in its best sense, has 
come to mean the gathering to- 
gether of a group of men who are 
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ynited in a common aim under able 
leadership. Without such leader- 
ship, we have an aggregation, not 
an organization. Men are not real 
leaders who tie themselves to an 
inflexible line of procedure, who 
do not alter their views with the 
times; who do not keep their 
minds so open that they can alter 
their opinions under conviction; 
and most important of all, who do 
not fully acknowledge the contri- 
bution of each and every man who 
is working with them. Such men 
are lacking in the fundamentals of 
leadership, which means a sympa- 
thetic understanding of the view 
point of different men and a 
generous recognition of 
their efforts. Nor cana 
man achieve real leader- 
ship in a line to which he 
cannot accord his fui! 
interest and sympathy. 
It is for that reason that 
J emphasize the fact that 
he should not hesitate to 
change his vocation if he 
cannot give to it ail 
there is in him, for oniy 
in that way can he reach 
the top.” 

Interesting to all who 
believe in the inalienable 
right of every man to 
carve out his own ca- 
reer is the story of Phil- 
ip Wagoner, from the 
moment when he en- 
tered the shops of the 
trolley company until he 
made the Elliott-Fisher 
Company a power in the 
office appliance field. His 
first move when he left 
college was to register 
in the student training 
course of the General 
Electric Company, where 
he was put on the wait- 
ing list... Having been 
warned to conceal all 
evidences of his college 
career he donned his 
greasiest overalls and 
turned in to get some 
temporary experience with the 
trolley company. For several 
months he did the roughest kind of 
work, but one day he attracted the 
attention of a foreman who ad- 
mired his quick way of buckling 
down to the toughest and most ob- 
jectionable jobs. 

“Look here, boy,” said the fore- 
nan, “why don’t you try to get 
on the police force? You are 
young and have no family, and it’s 
a good thing to feel that there’s a 
pension ahead of you. A big husky 
fellow like you ought to make good 
at police work. Better think it 
over.” Young Wagoner promised 
that he would, and he did, but not 


.along the lines suggested. He be- 


President of the Elliott-Fisher Company. 
ness,” says Mr. Wagoner, “the work of a corporation or of 
an individual has no real permanency unless it is rendering 


gan to wonder whether he was go- 
ing to be 100 per cent. in his chosea 
line. It worried him a bit. So far 
he hadn’t been given much chance 
to show what he could do, for most 
of his work had required more phy- 
sical effort than brains and he de- 
cided that it must have been pure 
physical prowess which had at- 
tracted the foreman’s attention. 

It was about this time that a big 
blizzard put the surface lines pretty 
well out of commission. Wagoner 
was doing his share in digging the 
cars out of the drifts one day when 
he received a letter from the Gen- 
eral Electric Company asking him 
to report at Schenectady. Al- 


Philip D. Wagoner 


a service to business or to humanity.” 


though it was just before Christ- 
mas, he hurried up on the first 
train and went directly to the 
office of the man who had sent for 
him. It was a busy season and he 
found a pompous darky just out- 
side who declared that his chiei 
was too busy to be disturbed the 
day before the holiday. Wagoner 
waited an hour without impatience 
and then, when he saw that he was 
likely to lose out, he took half a 
dollar out of his pocket and began 
to play with it idly. In about three 
minutes he had the darky’s atten- 
tion, and ten minutes later was in- 
side the office. 

The greeting he received was, 
“What are you doing down 
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“In doing busi- 
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here the day before Christmas?” 

“Reporting for work,” replied 
Wagoner simply. 

The day after Christmas he 
started out with the group. Mr. 
Wagoner sums up his experience 
tersely. 

“When I started out I thought 
I was.an engineer. I soon found 
out that what I did not know was 
everything.” 

But the young engineer was 
more able than he thought, for he 
progressed so rapidly that two 
weeks after he started he was 
transferred to Lynn, Massachu- 
setts, on some special work. He 
continued with the engineering de- 
partment for two years 
and at the end of that 
time decided that he was 
not an engineer—that 
his proper field lay along 
commercial lines. He 
was blocked in his plans 
for a time and it was 
some months before he 
succeeded in getting a 
transfer back to Schen- 
ectady and was given 
the chance to try him- 
self out in the commer- 
cialend. Finally he was 
given the opportunity to 
organize a new division. 
Here his organization 
and sales ability were 
apparent and he soon at- 
tracted the attention of 
the executives. From a 
small beginning this de- 
partment grew so rapid- 
ly that its profits were 
remarkably satisfactory. 
A man who could show 
such results was valu- 
able; so he was soon 
given added responsibil- 
ity in executive work 
and the conduct of some 
difficult negotiations in 
the Executive Offices in 
New York. 

It was about this time 
that a vacancy occurred 
in the office of the presi- 
dent of the General Vehicle Company, 
a subsidiary of the General Elec- 
tric Company, and Wagoner was 
offered the position—this was in 
1910. 

From that period until the out- 
break of the war he directed its 
affairs most successfully, and dur- 
ing 1915 he was approached by the 
British Admiralty with the request 
that he furnish them with engines 
for their airplanes. The engines in 
demand were of a difficult type and 
the original idea was to have the 
General Vehicle Company con- 
struct them in parts and have 
them completed in England. So 
successful were they in turning out 
the first of the finished product 
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that they were given the order 
complete, and not one of them was 
condemned. 

When England brought up her 
own production and we entered the 
war in 1917, the attention of our 
own government had been at- 
tracted to the work of the plant 
and it was taken over by them for 
operation. This necessitated the 
liquidation of the company and it 
was still in progress when one of 
the officers of a Philadelphia com- 
pany with which Wagoner had 
done considerable business ap- 
proached him with the information 
that the directorate’of the Elliott- 
Fisher Company was looking for a 
president. A proposition was made 
to him and in 1918 he became its 
head. With the exception of one 
year’s leave of absence, which he 
spent with W. C. Durant in Gen- 
eral Motors, an experience for 
which Mr. Wagoner says he would 
not take a quarter of a million dol- 
lars, he has been at its head since 
that period. 


Policies Established by Men 


“One of the important things we 
must all remember in doing busi- 
ness,” said Mr. Wagoner, “is that 
whether it is the work of a cor- 
poration or of an individual, it has 
no real permanency unless it is ren- 
dering a service either to business 
or to humanity. A man should also 
ask himself whether or not some one 
else could fill his place with equal 
success. If so, he has not yet found 
his proper niche. In leaving General 
Motors I felt that my part in such 
a great organization was very 
small but that I could really do a 
constructive work by returning to 
the Elliott-Fisher Company and 
that in percentage contribution I 
could give far more. The biggest 
part of a man’s waking hours are 
spent in his business and it is not 
the handling of millions of dollars 
of capital or the glamor of prestige 
or honor which brings to him the 
greatest satisfaction, but the fact 
that he has achieved results in the 
management of the work which he 
loves and that he has been able to 
contribute in large measure, really 
constructive thought to the furth- 
erance of the work in which he 
is engaged.” 

Interesting in this connection is 
the fact that Mr. Wagoner closed 
his connection with General Mo- 
tors at a time when the sales 
organizations of the country were 
shot to pieces. More than ever 
before he realized that if manage- 
ment was to be effective and an 
organization brought to its full 
efficiency it must be through hav- 
ing at-its fingers’ ends such con- 
densed information on every activ- 


ity of the company that the 
executive would be in a position to 
make instant decisions when the 
occasion required. To know where 
and how to secure the facts was 
important, but to know exactly 
how to assemble and condense 
them so that they offered instant 
reference was to maintain perfect 
control. 

In 1918, realizing that to produce 
results he must first give intensive 
study to the fundamentals, he 
started out by reconstructing and 
synchronizing the work of the en- 
tire organization. On his return 
to the company he gave especial 
attention to his selling organiza- 
tion. Distribution was accom- 
plished by dividing the country 
into seven districts, and the dis- 
trict managers, under the direction 
of the General Sales Manager, 
acted not merely as supervisors but 
also as coaches to those under 
them. These men were according- 
ly brought together for a confer- 
ence which, for its open-minded 
discussion, probably has few paral- 
lels. The men were urged to voice 
their opinions with perfect frank- 
ness and were made to realize that 
their chief’ felt no one was in a 
better position to advise in the set- 
ting of local policies than the men 
who lived in the districts and who 
executed them. He also impressed 
upon them his individual need of 
knowing why sales went up or fell 
down; what policies resulted in 
higher costs and, contrariwise, how 
distribution could be conducted 
more economically and in greater 
volume, with increased profits to 
the organization. 


A Novel Sales Convention 


More than all else, he succeeded in 
getting over to them the fact that he 
was there to help them win out, not to 
hamper them with red tape or imprac- 
tical or obsolete policies. The re- 
sult was a mutual enlightenment 
valuable to all concerned. Now 
four meetings of this sort are held 
each year and each man present 
stands firmly for a recognition of 
his recommendations. After listen- 
ing to all of the recommendations 
and getting all the facts before 
him, Wagoner makes his decision, 
and that becomes the company pol- 
icy on the matter under considera- 
tion; so that, in fact, policies are 
practically established by the men 
who are called upon to execute 
them, and only once or twice has 
it become necessary to veto the 
practically unanimous recommen- 
dation of the conference members. 
Policies once settled are executed 
under the direction of the General 
Sales Manager, and here, as in 
other departments, the loyalty of 
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the men has been the backbone oj 
the organization. 

Following along these lines, 
Wagoner determined that to get 
closer to the salesmen themselves 
would result in even greater ¢o- 
operation. For a long time he had 
been dissatisfied with the usyaj 
method of getting salesmen to. 
gether. The hotel convention had 
been tried out with mediocre suc- 
cess. Sales contests had failed to 
stimulate to the extent desired, 
Finally came to him an idea so 
sound it proved the truth of his 
theory that nothing really achieves 
success unless it renders a service, 
He saw that he had been proceed- 
ing along ineffective lines. Up to 
then he had been thinking about 
the results to the organization 
rather than of the men themselves, 


The “Illustrious Order of the Yu Hoo” 


Plans were made for a week's 
conference each summer in camp 
at Wellesley Island, Alexandria 
Bay, and with the assistance of 
L. G. Julihn, one of the vice-presi- 
dents of the company, a man of 
wonderful personality and close to 
the men in sympathy and interest, 
the “Illustrious Order of the Yu 
Hoo” came into existence. A “Yu 
Hoo” is a man who has been certi- 
fied by the Council of the Order 
because his record entitles him to 
participate in the festivities of the 
summer sales camp, either because 
of some particularly meritorious 
work or by virtue of earning and 
holding a position which entitles 
him to have such an honor con- 
ferred on him. The members of 
the camp include district manag- 
ers, local office managers, “All 
Star” salesmen and executives of 
the company. Its object is a 
democratic mingling of all con- 
cerned, and by vote of the camp 
members themselves the camp is 
“dry,” and a band provides the in- 
spirational feature. The forenoons 
are devoted to conferences, and the 
men frolic in the afternoon. Golf, 
swimming, fishing, ball games and 
other sports prevail. For purposes 
of contest the camp of 1923 was 
divided into Scouts and Indians 
and terrific battles were fought 
both in the water and on the field. 
The outdoor life, the good fellow- 
ship, and the stimulation of per- 
sonal contact have brought about 
an enormous increase in interest 
among the men and have resulted 
in a realization of IT CAN BE DON: 
throughout the entire organiza- 
tion. 

From the standpoint of definite 
statistical control, Mr. Wagone: 
has introduced a plan which gives 
him at all times instant knowledge 

(Continued on page 717) 
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Predicting the Careers of 
Clerical Workers 


Associate Director, the Bureau of Personnel Research, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


S consultants in problems re- 
A garding clerical personnel, the 

staff of the Bureau of Per- 
sonnel Research has constantly been 
met with the general question, “What 
type of person makes the best cleri- 
cal worker?” This question, broken 
up into simpler and more direct ques- 
tions, becomes: “Shall I hire the 
person just out of school or a more 
experienced individual? Shall I 
hire men or women? Shall I require 
high school education? Shall I hire 
married women? Shall I try to hire 
persons of superior mental alertness 
or persons of only average mental 
alertness? Shall I hire the quick 
person or the plodder ?” 

We shall try to show that, while 
there is no cut and dried answer to 
such questions, a definite answer can 
be found to each specific question of 
the kind, provided the individuals 
facing it are willing to give a little 


CHART I 


time and thought to analyzing the 
job, its relations to other jobs, and 
the probable future career of the 
types of persons applying for the 
job. Putting it the other way around, 
if we are to have a harmonious and 
efficient clerical force, we must con- 
sider, on the one hand, what types of 
persons it is possible to secure for 
clerical work and what the probable 
future career of each type (for there 
are clearly defined types) will be. 
On the other hand, we must consider 
the job as a job and its promotional 
possibilities. 

As we think of the clerical types 
and their usual careers, three or four 
persons always stand out as repre- 
sentative of the applicants who come 
to an employment office. Perhaps 
the best way to describe these types 
is to illustrate with some _ stories 
from various companies. We shall 
cite actual cases. Scratch out the in- 


timate details and they stand for 
hundreds of other cases such as any 
personnel director can describe? 


The first story is about Sally 
Jones. Twelve years ago Sally 
graduated from high school. It 


might have been from the eighth 
grade as far as it affects this story. 
Her family would not have consid- 
ered letting her go into factory work 
or becoming a counter sales girl, but 
clerical work had a more respectable 
air. She applied for and secured a 
position with a large company. Sev- 
eral hundred other “sweet girl grad- 
uates” of that year did the same 
thing. Back in Sally’s mind was the 
firm conviction, although she would 
not have admitted it even to herself, 
that the work was temporary. She 
thought of it as a good fill-in for a 
year or two, then marriage and a 
home of her own. So did practically 
every one of the hundred graduates. 


CHART II 


Furure Careers or Persons ENTERING Crerica. Work 


Percentages apprommete «nd taken From a large group of Companies 


T. Young Women ,No Expenence , High Intelligence 
100% enter 











‘| 75% leave for marriage within 5 years 





10% leave for other reasons 
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I. Older Women 


[ 25% leave within S years 


[ 13% will rise To good positien or Contnve 
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(Comparatively few of this type 
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Future Careers or Persons EnTerinc Cuerica Work 


W.Young Men , NoExperience , High Intelligence 





| 100% enter 








7 50% leave within 5 years 





[uss will leave when they are between 39 and 40 years of a3¢ 


[Jeo will remam and grow mto good Positions 
Yemvunerative 


remain with Com pany 'h fairy position and build vp 
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Y.Young Men , No Experience , Low Intelligent 
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| 40% will leave within S years 
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Service, 
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The work that Sally was given was 
routine work but she rather liked 
it. It kept her just busy enough and 
did not distract her mind from the 
things which to her were the really 
important things of life. She cer- 
tainly liked the intimate association 
with the other girls in the office, the 
stolen visits about last night’s dance 
and the lunch hour discussions. 
Sally, however, was conscientious 
and gave value received on her job, 
though she used her rather keen 
mind only enough to satisfy her con- 
science. 

At the end of five years, seventy- 
five per cent. of the clerks who had 
entered with Sally were married. 
Another ten per cent. had gone into 
some other work. Two _ college 
graduates who came in at about the 
same time were running a tiny 
tea shop. There was a girl who 
had gone into advertising and one 
who was painting really clever 
Christmas cards. But for some rea- 
son Sally had not married and, hav- 

- ing no special genius for other things, 
had stayed on with the company. 


Sally Forges to the Front 


Gradually, very gradually, during 
these five years Sally’s viewpoint on 
what constituted the important things 
of life had changed. She still went 
to dances and picnics but the next 
day she thought primarily of the job 
and not the dance. At the end of 
four years, because Sally had been 
conscientious, because at least for the 
last few months she had been doing 
decidedly better work, and because a 
better position happened to open up, 
Sally was promoted. The new job 
was interesting and more and more 
her mind continued to dwell on her 
work. As a result another promo- 
tion came in a short time, which 
likewise directed her mind to the 
work and thus the inevitable circle of 
more interesting work, closer atten- 
tion, more interesting work began. 


Sally was sorry, in one way, for 
she was leaving her best pal, Mary, 
behind. Mary’s and Sally’s careers 
up to this point had been the same. 
Fate had not happened to make either 
join the eighty-five per cent. that 
had left, but from this point their 
careers separated, for “Sally had 
brains,” her chief said in comparing 
her to Mary. Mary was still doing 
the same routine work. She did not 
mind the work, particularly; over- 
coming its difficulties was more inter- 
esting than otherwise (there had al- 
ways been more difficulties in the 
work for Mary than for Sally) but 
she would have liked more pay. 
However, on the whole, she took it 
fairly philosophically. Sally took 
too many chances and introduced too 
many ideas for her. In time Mary 
hopes to be chief of the section of 
routine work that she is in. 
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CHART III 


Actual Examples of the Future Careers of Persons 
Entermg Clerical Work 


In one division of 
a company where the general polic + 
the mexperienced girl pst ovt of school the rf et ee ats 
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To-day Sally is buying all the 
paper for the company and is spend- 
ing a half-million a year. Her out- 
side interests are a bit more staid 
than they were twelve years ago, but 
even at forty she will not be the 
spinster that Mary is at thirty. They 
have both become permanent em- 
ployees of the company. They may 
marry, and leave, but the chances of 
that are no greater than that any man 
may leave for a better position. 


Tests Would Have Predicted Careers 


Two months ago Sally and Mary 
both took an intelligence test, their 
respective scores being 140 and 83. 
With this information twelve years 
ago, any personnel director could 
have predicted their future careers 
provided they remained with the 
company. No one could have pre- 
dicted whether or not they would 
be of the seventy-five per cent. to 
take on matrimonial bliss. 

_ In the same office with Sally there 
is a young man (we will call him 
John) who to-day is well started on 
his way to an executive position. He 
came into the office fifteen years ago, 
a young inexperienced man just out 
of school. John, like Sally, had no 
definite plans for the future. If he 
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thought about the job at all, he 
thought of it as temporary. The 
pay was sure and he had plans 
of saving up a bit and then perhaps, 
going on with his education. He had 
been a bright boy in school. The 
Saving was not as easy as he ex- 
pected. Besides, he took on more re- 
sponsibilities at home and further 
education became impossible. As he 
tells the story, he became a bit worried 
at this point about his future. He 
rather inclined toward a business of 
his own, at least in day dreams, but 
the financial backing was lacking. Of 
course he could have bought a peanut 
stand or a push cart, but family tradi- 
tion forbade. He tried selling a bit 
on the side, but he disliked the rough 
and tumble contact with people that 
was forced upon him. Then, too, he 
needed steady pay to meet the weekly 
bills that came in. 

In the office he had been promoted 
twice, for his work was good, but 
after the second promotion he had 
seemed to reach a plateau. He fin- 
ally took his courage in both hands, 
and talked it over with his immediate 
superior and the man higher up. 
Several of his companions had done 
it and had come away discouraged. 


(Continued on page 712) 
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that fifteen minutes at the 

close of the day, checking 
up results, determining the progress 
of work, and laying plans for the 
next day, will keep a foreman from 
getting into the kind of hole that 
you're trying to climb out of, Wil- 
liams.” ; 

Burrows, the Master Mechanic, 
thus finished a brief but effective lec- 
ture to the young foreman. 

Results had not been satisfactory 
of late. Production had fallen be- 
hind since Williams had taken over 
the department. He had not main- 
tained the record established by Ka- 
liss, the previous foreman. He did 
not understand why. He had 


N f Y EXPERIENCE has been 


By Harry H. Tukey 


gearing up, I'll be mighty glad to 
take the lesson.” . 

“Williams, I’ve had my eye on you 
and I’ve expected this situation soon- 
er or later. You’ve been doing too 
much running around and throwing 
away energy in a well intended but 
poorly carried out supervision, and 
not giving enough time to careful re- 
flection and the planning of your 
work. The mistake is common 
enough; so you needn't feel badly 
about it, but you should start right 
now to correct it. 

“You'll be offended,” the “M. M.” 
continued, “if I tell you that you don’t 
think out your problems, because you 
believe you do. Well, yes, you do— 
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The “Key Man of Industry”— 
A Foreman’s Story 


scheduled for him in advance and 
he should know what those jobs 
are so that he won’t be waiting for 
work assignments at any time. 

“You should know the approxi- 
mate time when each man’s 
present work should be completed ; 
so that you can follow him up at 
the proper time. We have to do 
just that thing on all orders com-’ 
ing into the plant. We depend 
upon you to keep your schedules 
and promises. 

“You ought to know, when you 
go home at night, just about 
where you're going to head off the 
next night. At least, you should 
have everything planned for the 
next morning; so that your 








worked hard, was continually 
“on the go,” sometimes he 
drove his men, overtime work 


had become increasingly neces- I 


sary, yet the flow of orders in 
the shop had scarcely warrant- 
ed extra work. e trouble 
had been sifted down through 
the shop until it showed all too 
apparently that the toolroom 
was a major factor in holding 
up production. Without proper 
tools in sufficient quantity, 
production cannot maintain its 
proper flow. 








the mat.” 


“On the Mat” 


N THIS installment Foreman 
Charley Williams lands where 
all foremen occasionally land—‘“‘on 
And Burrows, the Mas- 
ter Mechanic of the Elco Machine 
Works, gives him some fatherly 
advice on planning and manage- 
ment which any foreman or minor 
executive may well take to heart. 


men are taken care of for 
the length of time necessary 
for you to adjust the usual 
unforseen details and the 
hang-overs, if there are any. 

“Of course, all sorts of 
things will occur to throw 
your plans awry, but after 
awhile you'll get sufficient 
flexibility to allow for these 
without ‘busting up’ the 
whole works, 

“The other day I was ina 
neighboring plant and a 














Thus Burrows had singled 
out Williams for an accounting, and 
Charley had spent an uncomfortable 
half hour “on the mat.” All fore- 
men land there occasionally, some 
more frequently than others, but 
from such “settings” they usually 
emerge with a keener concept of 
their duties and their responsibilities. 
Burrows had emphasized two of 
these items to the foreman: (1) his 
responsibility for planning the job 
for effective performance; (2) his 
responsibility for seeing that the plans 
were carried out. Think of them as 
management and supervision, if you 
like. That portion of the interview 
which had to do with planning or 
management is recorded here, both 
ari its narrative and its instructive 
value. 

Earlier in the session Williams had 
defended himself with the contention 
that his every effort had been to force 
more work from the men, and that 
he was on the jump continually to 
avoid loss of productive time. He 
added, “Of course, you appreciate, 
Mr. Burrows, that I know I’m sub- 
ject to improvement, and if you are 
willing to show me where I am not 


but not until they’re right on top of 
you. Then you think about ‘snaking’ 
your way out of them and usually 
your gang suffers because you force 
them to make up for your own lost 
time. Not only that, but you’re get- 
ting in wrong with the people in the 
stock room and some of the other 
departments because nine out of 
every ten of your calls for supplies, 
etc., are ‘rush’ calls. 

“Williams, you’re living ‘by the 
minute’— ‘hand to mouth’ —and 
there’s no good reason for it. You 
were put in that job of yours to 
manage to get out tools, not to push 
them out; to plan your work in ad- 
vance so that you can pull produc- 
tion through, not push it through. 

“You should have stuck more 
closely to Kaliss’s scheme of 
scheduling your work and routing 
it within your department, or else 
you should have devised a better 
scheme if not satisfied with his 
device. You ought to have infor- 
mation before you at all times of 
the approximate stage of comple- 
tion of each job. Each of your 
men should have several jobs 








foreman was pointed out to 

me who was soon to be re- 
leased. The reason? Well, that 
bird hopped all around the shipping 
room giving orders here and there 
and dodging back again to his 
desk. Reckon he walked a mile in 
the five minutes I was in there 
and hit his desk an average of once 
a minute. Acted like there was an 
elastic band tied to him with the 
desk on the other end. You can 
guess what was wrong with him; 
his head didn’t know how to save 


his heels. He is way behind on 
shipments, too. 
“Now, Williams, management 


means a lot more detail than I’ve 
told you, but essentially it means to 
think and plan and devise. If you’re 
handling too much detail, devise some 
method of decreasing it or unloading 
it on to some competent subordinate 
—give him a chance to grow. Get 
some arrangement of your own time 
so that you will have opportunity to 
study your situation each day and lay 
careful plans. If necessary at the 
outset take your own time to plan, 
do it at the close of the day when 
events of the day are still clear. 
(Continued on page 712) 


Who Killed Cock Robin? 


Present Unsettlement in Building Industry Due to High 
Costs and Wages—Labor Can Avoid Further Reacticn 


NSETTLEMENT in the 
building industry has been 
brought on years before its 

time by a premature stoppage in ef- 
fective demand. 

Ordinarily a stage of unsettlement 
develops in a highly active business 
movement which marks the approach 
of equilibrium between supply and 
demand. It may run into a period of 
depression if the momentum of ac- 
tivity on the production side is so 
great as to create a condition of over- 
supply. 

This is not the case in the present 
building situation. There still re- 
mains a great building deficit. There 
is nothing like an approach to an 
over-built condition. There is yet a 
huge volume of unsatisfied demand. 

But the effectiveness of that de- 
mand has been blighted by prohibitive 
costs for labor and materials. Under 
more temperate conditions, this unsat- 
isfied demand would have sustained a 
strong, healthy, profitable building 
movement for years to come. 

In an article in “Forbes” in Sep- 
tember, 1922, pointing out that the 
acute housing shortage in the U. S. 
had passed, but that unsatisfied de- 
mand was great enough to maintain 
for some time to come the pressure 
for new construction, I, however, 
added this caution: “If labor, build- 
ers or landlords try to jack prices up, 
stagnation will develop. Demand will 
not seek satisfaction at past or pres- 


By John Oakwood 


ent levels. The housing shortage 
has been largely answered by a re- 
pression of demand. Demand will 
remain restricted if prices again be- 
come restrictive.” 

When that was written, in August, 
the reference to building materials 











Table I 


Building Materials Index 
1913 Average = 100 


Month 

MRO NEI. chit peKetitats ttns 
July, “ 
Aug., 
Sept., 
Wet: 
Nov. 
Dec., 
Jan., 


Index 


167.4 























prices was in respect to the June, 
1922, index number of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, the latest then 
available. It then stood at 167.4. 
Reference is now made to the index 
number for April, 1923, when un- 
settlement began to appear serious. 
It then stood at 204.3. That rep- 
resented an advance in ten months of 
22 per cent. above a price level al- 
ready considered burdensome. 

The eleven months’ building ma- 








Material 
177.6 
194.4 
105.3 
230.0 
158.3 
169.5 
145.4 
153.9 
132.4 
211.8 
178.8 
172.0 
166.3 
200.0 
220.4 
185.9 
162.7 
191.5 
179.2 
355.7 
171.0 


177.8 
175.0 
110.5 
210.2 
158.3 
156.7 
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TABLE II 


Individual Building Material Items 


1913 Average = 100 
June, ’22 Jan.,’23 Feb.,’23 Mar.,’23 Apr.,23 May, ’23 


178.0 
192.3 
161.3 
240.6 
173.1 
164.9 
187.2 
170.4 
173.8 
233.5 
187.4 
198.7 
151.5 
202.7 
224.4 
232.4 
162.7 
248.3 
150.9 
272.7 
181.2 


175.2 
196.2 
105.3 
232.1 
173.1 
167.2 
145.4 
160.8 
145.7 
233.5 
183.8 
197.7 
173.9 
216.3 
229.9 
185.9 
162.7 
220.7 
162.3 
361.8 
181.2 


178.0 
191.4 
105.3 
232.9 
173.1 
163.7 
145.4 
166.3 
172.1 
233.5 
187.4 
199.5 
166.3 
216.3 
232.4 
232.4 
162.7 
251.0 
150.9 
356.1 
181.2 


176.8 
196.0 
105.3 
230.8 
173.1 
168.4 
145.4 
158.1 
139.0 
211.8 
182.6 
182.3 
175.4 
216.3 
220.5 
185.9 
162.7 
204.5 
179.2 
348.9 
177.5 



































terials index price movement 
through May, 1923, is shown in 
Table I, disclosing the beginning of 
the reaction caused by building cur. 
tailment, the index receding in May 
to 201.5. Table II shows the index 
movement in individual building ma- 
terials items. 

An outstanding factor in these ad- 
vancing prices is increased labor 
costs. It is true that the volume of 
demand for materials has pressed 
hard on supply and output, but man- 
ufacturers, foreseeing the inevitable 
reaction that would follow run-away 
prices, were widely reported as mak- 
ing efforts to restrain the advance, 
even at the expense of seeing their 
own profits eaten into by rising labor 
costs. 

There has been no such restraint 
evidenced by labor, which has been 
seizing to the full the temporary ad- 
vantages afforded by the labor short- 
age produced by the combined ef- 
fects of curtailed supply arising from 
immigration restrictions and emer- 
gency demands, arising from the 
housing deficit. In the lumber, ce- 
ment and plumbing industries, in 
various sections wages were reported 
as increasing as much as 25 per cent. 
within a few weeks. 

Even more repressive in its effect 
on the building movement has been 
the rise and uncertainty in wages for 
building workers, making it impos- 
sible for contractors and owners 
alike to calculate construction costs. 

Nominally building labor wages 
are now, as a general proposition, 15 
to 20 per cent. higher than last year; 
but this figure means little as a cal- 
culable business factor on account of 
bonus demands that have to be met 
to obtain workers in the highly com- 
petitive market existing; and also on 
account of the breaking of wage 
agreements after a job has been be- 
gun and which must be carried 
through to completion by the con- 
tractor on almost any terms to avoid 
ruin. 

As an instance, in February, brick- 
layers were receiving the regular 
scale of $10 a day; in March they 
exacted the addition of a $1 bonus; 
in April, one day, demand was made 
without notice for $12 a day; later 
the same day, the tribute was forced 
up to $13, and within half an hour 
after that figure was met, it was in- 
creased to $14. At the same time 
common labor exacted an increase 
from $7 to $8 and hoisting engineers 
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raised their price from $10 to $12 a 
day. Ps ; 
‘As one contractor says: “In thir-- 
ty-five years’ experience in the build- 
ing trade, involving many million 
dollars of construction, I have never 
before met with such demands under 
such arbitrary conditions.” 

With it all, the efficiency of build- 
ing labor, as labor always does when 
it has the market all its own way and 
the individual does not have to com- 
pete for work, is reported as de- 
creasing, and this in itself is an in- 
visible addition to building costs. 

These wage imposts are being 
made, as indicated in Table III, not 
on top of low wage levels, but upon 
levels that over a period have been 
steadily rising and have not been 
subjected to the degree of deflation 
that general business and prices have 
suffered. The wage data in Table 
III is adapted from material pre- 
pared by the Bankers’ Economic 
Service. 


Small Builders Holding Off 


These conditions of prohibitive 
materials and labor costs have as- 
sailed the building movement at the 
height of its prosperity and may 
well mean the turning of the tide. 
Table IV, made up from the F. W. 
Dodge reports of twenty-seven states 
representing the bulk of building ac- 
tivity for the country, gives a com- 
prehensive picture of conditions. 
The outstanding feature here is the 
sharp and steady declines in the 
monthly numbers of projects planned 
since March, and for contracts let 
since April. This serious slump 
came at the height of the building 
season, and is in no sense indicative 
of normal seasonal slackening due 
to wintry weather as was the curtail- 
ment in January and February. 

Some spectacular signs of a pre- 
meditated abatement of building ac- 
tivity by the purchasing public were 
furnished in this period of reaction 
by announcements of temporary 
abandonment of huge projects, such 
as the $11,200,000 head office of the 



































TABLE IV 
Ten Months’ Building Operations 

Projects Planned Contracts Let 

Month Number Value Number Value 
RG CE FS l.siss.aaiee 11,975 $416,150,000 9,568 $253,150,000 
MOU. é2cao suas 12,461 539,850,000 9,079 244,350,000 
et Oi iaiaaieadl 11,266 723,400,000 7,080 215,200,000 
a. | rere 10,968 688,300,000 6,126 217,350,000 
he oces teins 10,795 559,900,000 6,338 229,950,000 
Be  sccenadis 15,955 718,100,000 10,546 333,500,000 
Mes? se hendas 15,824 575,000,000 12,336 357,450,000 
| arr re 15,016 551,450,000 11,536 374,400,000 
SE cesatbake 11,213 496,200,000 8,372 323,550,000 
a kcteees 10,259 568,400,000 7,925 274,200,000 

New York Telephone Company, the dollars. Building is a factor of 


$10,000,000 program of Columbia 
University and many others, totaling 
in New York alone between $75,- 
000,000 and $100,000,000 in curtail- 
ments known to have been made as 
a result of the high cost exigency. 
Repression also came from closer 
scrutiny of bank building credits, 
chiefly aimed at speculative opera- 
tions. 

These big items did not tell the 
whole story of the gathering reac- 
tion. From all parts of the country 
came stories of abandonment of 
building by smaller owners. A church 
five years ago projected a $65,000 
building, but layed it aside for bet- 
ter conditions; it was taken up 
again this spring with the idea that it 
could be carried out for about $100,- 
000, but was again quickly pigeon- 
holed when it was found it would 
cost over $200,000. Uniformly, 
architects report that after plans, 
alike for business projects and for 
homes, are figured, owners decide to 
lay them aside to await lower esti- 
mates. 

The total volume of small house- 
holders who have become discour- 
aged, added to the big projects, 
means a very serious factor of re- 
action. 

The expectation for building com- 
pletion durin 1923 was estimated at 
the opening of the year at six billion 














TABLE III 


Building Trades Wages and Cost of Living 
Wage Average for 1909-1913 = 100 
Cost of Living, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1913 = 100 


Structural General 

Iron Brick- Car- Plas- Paint- Wholesale 

Years Workers layers penters terers ers Prices 
1 Sean ee 107 103 104 104 107 98 
i 108 105 105 103 * 108 101 
a, 109 107 106 105 113 127 
, _ ree 116 111 117 111 119 177 
1k): eee 135 122 129 118 138 194 
iL ee 152 140 153 138 165 206 
s.r 186 179 190 174 212 226 
i: a 185 179 198 180 210 147 
Be wo wpatace.c 196 190 211 191 225 149 




















tremendous weight in the nation’s 
general prosperity movement, not 
only because of this mammoth fig- 
ure, but particularly because of the 
great number of trades and the mil- 
lions of workers directly and indi- 
rectly dependent upon it for their ac- 
tivity. A slump in building, there- 
fore, will be felt throughout busi- 
ness and industry. 

Behind this disturbing condition of 
affairs, however, stands the reassur- 
ing fact that even a six billion dollar 
building program for this year 
would leave a still unovertaken de- 
ficit for the nation of between one 
and a half and two billion dollars. 
This deficit, coupled with normal 
current requirements, while, it is 
obvious, is in no sense enough of an 
exigency to force building in the 
face of current outlandish costs, 
should avail to keep the situation 
snug for several years to come under 
reasonable construction costs. 


Labor Holds Key to Situation 


If costs, as a result of the present 
unsettlement, are promptly adjusted 
to maintain effective demand at a 
large volume, a more drastic reac- 
tion in the building and allied trades 
will be avoided. Speculative opera- 
tions, which were flagrant in the 
spring, have been largely frightened 
off, but wage conditions still persist. 

It cannot be too often repeated 
that labor will serve itself best by 
maintaining steady employment at a 
reasonable wage over a period, than 
by exploiting to death the oppor- 
tunity to exact opulent returns for a 
short period. 


The former more temperate pro- 
cedure means the accumulation of 
homes, savings accounts and other 
blessings that flourish thriftily under 
the nurturing influence of steady em- 
ployment. 


The latter course, always produc- 
tive of personal and class extrava- 
gance, may mean automobiles for 
wage earners to-day, but the bread- 
line of business depression of an 
early to-morrow. 


























i_ Work With Us 

We want you to help in the mak- 
ing of this page. Send us sparkling 
“Thoughts,” and we will send you 
“Forbes Epigrams” if your contri- 
bution is printed. If not composed 
by you, state clearly source of quo- 
tation and name of author. Names 


of winners will be printed. 




















It is only a poor sort of happi- 
ness that could ever come by car- 
ing very much about our own 
pleasures. We can only have the 
highest happiness, such as goes 
along with being a great man, by 
having wide thoughts and much 
feeling for the rest of the world 
aS well as _ ourselves.—George 
Eliot. 

From R. L. inks, M [yerstoum, Pa. 


It is better to be a self-made 
man, filled up according to God’s 
original pattern, than to be half a 
man, made after some other man’s 
pattern.—J. S Holland. 

* * * 

In battle or business, whatever the 
game, 

In law or in love, it is ever the 
same; 

In struggle for power, or the 
scramble for pelf, 

Let this be your motto: Rely on 


yourself! 
For whether the prize be a ribbon 
or throne, 
The victor is he who can “go it 
alone.” —Saxe. 
From H. L. Morris, Upland, Md. 
* * * 
Back in 1890 


A millionaire hotel owner was 
hopping bells. 

America’s steel king was stoking 
a blast furnace. 

An international banker was fir- 
ing a locomotive. 

A President of the United States 
was running a printing press. 

A railroad president was pound- 
ing a telegraph key. 

There’s always room at the top 
—where’ll you be in 1954?—Diss- 
ton Crucible. 

* * * 

What do I owe to my times, to 
my country, to my neighbors, to 
my friends? Such are the ques- 
tions which a virtuous man ought 
to ask himself often.—Lavater. 








Heroes of Everyday 
(Specially written for “Forbes’”’) 
By Ted Olson 


All honor give to the stalwart soul 
In the brunt of a grim retreat, 
Who can lift his chin with an hon- 

est grin 
As he swallows the dregs of 
defeat; 
Ringed round with foes from the 
hills behind 
To the far horizon’s rim, 
Yet with unawed eye—who would 
deny 
The hero’s palm to him? 


Yet not alone in the battle’s front 
Does the stout heart challenge 
the foe; 
There are trials far from the heat 
of war 
That the world may never know. 
Life often enough is an irksome 
thing, 
And the pluckiest chap of all 
Is the one who can face with 
unshaken grace 
The worries the world deems 
small. 


When glory is dim and romance 
afar 
tomorrow’s 
gray, 
Man’s worst and best meets the 
crucial test 
In the furnace heat of to-day! 
So let us pause for a meed of praise 
To the work-world’s rank and 
file— 
The men who met life’s fume and 
fret 
With a level head and a smile! 


And opaque and 





The men whom I have seen suc- 
ceed best in life have always been 
cheerful and hopeful men, who 
went about their business with a 
smile on their faces and took the 
chances and changes of this mortai 
life like men, facing rough and 
smooth alike as it came, and so 
found the truth of the old proverb, 
that character goes out and drags 
in the business, while the timorous 
ponder, and believe, and ever defer 
action. Deferred action is deferred 
prosperity.—Hanna. 

a oe 

Wherever you are, be all there. 
—Goethe. 

From W. R. Cuthbertson, Charlotte, N.C. 





Men must work for more than 
wages, factories must turn out 
more than merchandise, or there js 
naught but black despair ahead, 
If material rewards be the only 
measure of success, there is no 
hope for a peaceful solution of our 
social questions. But such is not 
the case. Men struggle for mate. 
rial success because that is the 
path, the process, to the develop- 
ment of character.—Calvin Cool- 
idge. 

From C. i os pon, N. J. 


Hatred is like a gun with the end 
of the barrel plugged up. Its re- 
coil is more harmful than its shot, 
—Henry L. Doherty. 

s 26 

I am not careful for what may be 
a hundred years hence. He who 
governed the world before I was 
born shall take care of it likewise 
when Iam dead. My part is to im- 
prove the present moment.—John 
Wesley. 

a a a 
Four things a man must learn to 
do 
If he would make his record true: 
To think without confusion 
clearly ; 
To love his fellow men sincerely; 
To act from honest motives purely; 
To Trust in God and Heaven 


securely.—Henry Van Dyke 
From T. arpa sont, Towa. 


You get dacmiiane out of life 
in proportion as you put cheerful- 
ness in. You cannot invest coun- 
terfeit coin and expect dividends in 
real money.—The Policy. 

x * * 

To associate with winners is a 
tremendous aid to winning.—Bert 
Estabrook. 

From B. Estabrook, Boston, Mass. 





d. 
use 


A Text 
leasant words are as a honeg- 
comb, sweet to the soul, and 
health to the bones.— Proverbs, 
18: 24. 


Sent in by Eugene Green, Room 
1410, 100 Broadway; New 
York. What is your favorite 
text? “Forbes Epigrams” is 
presented to senders of texts 
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Public Utilities Outgrowing 
Best Local Management 


Short Grade-School Argument for the Public Commissioner 
System and Against Municipal Ownership 


utility companies in the 

twelve months ended June 
30 this year has in the great ma- 
jority of cases resulted in large in- 
creases of earnings, both gross and 
net. Power, light, heat, gas, tele- 
phone service have been bought 
freely by the public. Only electric 
street car business has stagnated 
or fallen behind, and the 


B tis done by public 


By M. C. Krarup 


Consulting Engineer 


bank. But many of them are be- 
ginning to look askance at the 
Public Utility Commissioner — 
whatever be the exact title his 
State gives him—because he will 
not allow excess dividends more 
than one or two years, and al- 
though he also dutifully prevents 
watering of stocks and over-valua- 
tion of properties. 


than he could obtain by any other 
equally convenient line of study. 
All he has to do is to look steadily 
for the records of these actions as 
published in all of the larger daily 
newspapers. 

It seems odd that a bank ex- 
aminer, whose actions always 
come too late, is popularly recog- 
nized as indispensable, when a util- 

ty commissioner is not yet 











public did not save their 
money but bought bus 
transportation instead at 
higher fares. High labor 
wages and prohibition have 
not stopped the business 
world but, on the contrary, 
seem to have thrown more 
money into general circula- 
tion. 

The big procession goes 
gaily on, and nearly all busi- 
ness flourishes, taking an 
extra profit on its extra ex- 
pense. Public utility busi- 
ness, however, has flour- 
ished in most cases at the 
old prices, by greater vol- 
ume of trade and less waste 





Private vs. Municipal 
Ownership 


O secure technical and com- 


so regarded in ali cases, al- 
though he is always ahead 
of trouble in taking the pre- 
cautions for safety pre- 
scribed by law. On the 
other hand, if he lags in less 
urgent duties, the delay is 





mercial ability of the highest 
order, the private companies have 
paid much higher compensations 
for work than any municipality 
could allow, or than any operat- 
ing firm or company engaged by 


always favorable to owners 
and investors. The latter 
invariably get the benefit of 
any unusual prosperity for a 
while, and the municipality 
gets it a little later, in the 
form of reduced prices, even 


one municipality could afford. 
But the high compensations were 
paid because they were necessary 
for results. 


if the prosperity is solely 
due to excellent manage- 
ment. Nobody seems to 
know of any equally satis- 
factory condition produced 
anywhere under political 











in management. So it 











seems, at least, from the 
published reports. 

There may be less spending and 
more investing in the coming year. 
That would mean less show of 
prosperity but more production of 
wealth, more security for the year 
after. 

Capitalists, big and small, who 
have confidence in their own judg- 
ment, may invest in anything, and 
do so with variable results. The 
turnover in stocks and bonds of all 
kinds is said to have been very 
great. But nearly everybody with 
saved-up money in a bank, drawing 
3 per cent. to 4 per cent. has his 
eye on public utilities and is look- 
ing for more information about 
them. Thousands of these have 
already plunged mildly into share- 
holding with their home utilities, 
without much information but be- 
cause acquaintance with persons 
and local conditions gives them 
confidence, as with their local 





For some reason, many fail to 
appreciate that he embodies the 
principle of safety for the small 
investor. Perhaps it would have 
been desirable if he had become 
known as Public Utility Safety 
Commissioner, so as to make it 
very clear that he is not a manager 
but a moderator and armed for 
action mainly with a veto which 
a court decision can overrule, and 
that he thereby escapes all the ob- 
jections which may be raised 
against municipal ownership and 
management. Having the infor- 
mation and authority which the 
small investors lack, he is their 
man. Actually, the commissioners 
act as teachers of sound financial 
principles to the untrained public 
all the time. Close following of 
the considerable variety of actions 
taken by them in all States sup- 
plies more valuable pointers for 


the guidance of the small investor 





control and management. 

When the principal work of 
commissioners is seen to consist 
in cutting down somebody’s profits 
from perfectly legitimate business, 
it is easy to understand that the 
commissioner becomes the most 
exposed and discussed man in the 
whole public utility situation and 
sometimes gets weary of his 
duties. Yet there is something 
great and inspiring in being con- 
stantly obliged to cut down profits, 
when they are real profits and ex- 
cessive; something every business 
man wants. To be constantly doc- 
toring deficits would be a much 
sadder task. Profits can be re- 
duced by merely applying auto- 
matically certain rules prescribed 
by law, and that they are there 
to be reduced shows that the util- 
ities are in capable hands. 

But suppose that one of the pri- 
vately owned utilities kept on scor- 
ing a deficit every year. The 
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commissioner could do nothing for 
it, if its rates were normal, its 
franchise fair. It must remedy its 
own losses by better management. 
No appointed officer of the State 
could be trusted to possess that 
sort of ability, or could find time 
to apply it in favor of one com- 
pany if he had it, as business man- 
agement takes all of a man’s time 
and energy under such conditions. 
The commissioner’s work is, there- 
fore, not only necessarily what it 
is, but is also inapplicable to any 
but private ownership. The office 
would become extinct under con- 
ditions of municipal ownership, 
and the conditions of fifty years 
ago would be re-established, when 
sleepy little independent utilities 
(mostly gas works) were operated 
wastefully and unprogressively by 
every town of any size, without 
any chance for investment for any- 
body, except the purchase of 5 per 
cent. municipal bonds which were 
eventually redeemed, not out of 
profits but by taxation. “Consum- 
ers’ ownership,” through share- 
holding in private companies which 
are supervised financially by the 
State, is evidently a more modern 
and attractive popular slogan, even 
without considering the urgent 
necessity of providing new chan- 
nels for investment where the 
prosperous and thrifty, but unfi- 
nancial, millions of this country 
can find greater safety than by de- 
posits in their local banks and usu- 
ally dividends twice as high as the 
bank interest. 


Profit Trails of Private Leaders 


If profits and progress furnish 
a fair indication of business abil- 
ity, a mere glance at the things 
that have been done in the public 
utility field in the last six months 
goes far toward demonstrating 
that private management, com- 
mercially and technically, is indis- 
pensable. The profits and the 
progress have followed lines of ac- 
tion which municipal ownership 
either could not adopt or would 
require years of political agitation 
to get adopted. But by the private 
leaders of proven business ability 
it was considered necessary or 
highly preferable to take those ac- 
tions at once. Any other action 
would result in reduced dividends, 
and contraction of the business 
prospects for the coming years. 

To secure technical and com- 
mercial ability of the highest or- 
der, the private companies have 
paid higher compensations for 
work than any municipality could 
allow, or than any operating firm 
or company engaged by one mu- 
nicipality could afford. But the 
high compensations were paid be- 





cause they were necessary for re- 
sults. 

A very large number of re-ar- 
rangements in service fields, trans- 
mission lines or pipes, centraliza- 
tion of plants, and relations of 
subsidiaries to parent or holding 
companies, have been witnessed in 
all the principal industrial States, 
and all have had for their object 
to reduce cost of production, in- 
crease dividends and pave the way 
for still further improvements in 
large organizations. And these 
things no municipality could hope 
to accomplish. In fact, they could 
not be accomplished by political 
means without practical national- 
ization of all public utility indus- 
tries and commerce. And if any- 
thing like nationalization is to be 
the outcome—some hundred years 
hence or when Amerca gets old 
and lazy—private ownership and 
management is laying the only 
possible foundation for it now. 





Mergers and Expansions Increase 


Purchases of small companies by 
larger ones, consolidations, and 
mergers are actions of the same 
order and purpose. And the plans 
on foot for developing the whole 
foundation-structure of the elec- 
tric industries toward the tremen- 
dous ideal of a nation-wide, almost 
ubiquitous, and never-lagging sup- 
ply of power for all needs in all 
States and cities, possibly at the 
rate of 1 cent the kilowatt-hour 
(as now charged on the Pacific 
Coast and in a few limited districts 
near large water power), so plainly 
outdistance economically, and in 
charm of national achievement, 
anything that may be done on the 
principle of municipal ownership, 
that any attempt at introducing 
again this antiquated method of 
management would probably have 
to be abandoned before it was fair- 
ly begun. 

Quite recently, managers of util- 
ities in New England, New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Arkansas. 
Missouri, Nebraska, Minnesota, 
Montana, and probably many other 
States, have been remarkably busy 
in securing permission from the 
commissioners for large increases 
of capital and in acquiring control 
of water power within their reach, 
the streams to be placed under con- 
tribution by means of dammed res- 
ervoirs and hydro-electric plants. 

The magnitude of these new un- 
dertakings by utility companies 
privately controlled, and also their 
number, speak very plainly of the 
need for technical consolidation in 
the use of both water power and 
coal, and leave no doubt that not 
one out of a thousand municipal- 
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ities will be able to undertaice jp. 
dependent management of utility 
plants without finding itself out. 
classed in economy from the start, 
and more and more hopelessly go 
as the years roll by. Their best 
chance will perhaps be to buy pow- 
er and coal and oil from the prj- 
vate concerns, and their bonds, jt 
seems, will have to go begging, 
while the private concerns will find 
investors for their stock not only 
among their own local consumers 
but also in those cities where mu- 
nicipal ownership possibly may be 
put over at the voting polls under 
the idealistic impression that the 
city fathers and stepfathers should 
be given a chance to “keep all the 
profits at home.” A chance to keep 
the losses is generously thrown in, 

Enthusiasm for the results which 
private capital and work can ac- 
complish need not blush where 
fond hopes of making political 
management efficient can still be 
unblushingly entertained. 

All who believe in the conquer- 
ing individual, working in groups 
with associates in business and 
science, and on the other hand, be- 
lieve in reducing politics and gov- 
ernment to the smallest common 
factor in life (or limiting each per- 
son’s freedom by the equal free- 
dom of others) will be likely to 
want much ‘more work done pri- 
vately which is now done by cities. 





A Look Into the Future 


They will look for water works 
and sewage disposal companies to 
unite and take over the city’s street 
cleaning, garbage removal, and 
public baths. A little further ahead 
comes the private corporation 
which takes schools and colleges 
and turns out young citizens with 
all modern qualifications for be- 
coming useful and agreeable to 
themselves and others, and con- 
tracting for this work at such a 
low cost as would stagger most of 
the educational authorities of the 
present, though not all of them. 
Not a few are well aware that 
skill and knowledge, in young 
persons, happen to be two of the 
most intrinsically inexpensive 
products on which municipal, State, 
and Federal governments see fit to 
expend fabulous sums with small 
and unsatisfactory results, com- 
pared to what is accomplished in 
spots and might be accomplished 
everywhere. 

The conflict between the Public 
Commissioner system for the reg- 
ulation of public utilities, on one 
side, and municipal management, 
on the other side, roots deeply in 
conflicting views on life in general, 
and branches of the ideas involved 
extend far and wide into future 
stages of civilization. 
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The Commercial Finger 
Printer Turns Inventor 


ORD COINAGE is not the 
\W only form of mental dex- 

terity that has been called 
into play by the modern needs of 
commercial identification. Under 
the spur of widening competition 
in business, with its multiplica- 
tion of different makes of mer- 
chandise, ingenuity and resource 
have been taxed in the creation of 
additions to the vocabulary to dis- 
tinguish the origin and ownership 
of specific commodities. Even 
more exacting, however, has 


By Waldon Fawcett 


wear the heart on the sleeve. 
There are legal as well as techni- 
cal considerations with which the 
inventor must be familiar. Other- 
wise, he might rely upon “mere 
color,” which is.a doubtful founda- 
tion for a trade-mark, or he might 
pin faith to a structural feature of 
an article, which is, by United 
States law, denied function as a 
trade-mark. Furthermore, the in- 
ventor must have intimate ac- 
quaintance, in the average in- 


ruling that the mottled appearance 
of a tube, produced by the use of 
mica, could not have the status of 
an approved trade-mark; nor could 
wire of a certain mesh, used in 
wire glass; nor a narrow, em- 
bossed band on the upper margin 
of a boot or shoe. On more than 
one occasion thrifty inventors 
have sought to kill two birds with 
one stone by nominating a fea- 
ture of patented construction for 
service as a trade-mark for the 

complete article. This am- 











been the responsibility put 
upon inventive genius for 
finding means to individual- 
ize, the very form and sub- 
stance of which challenge 
all ordinary methods of tab- 
bing and tagging. Necessity, 
that most commonplace but 
most frequent of imspira- 
tions, has compelled the 
commercial finger printer to 
turn inventor. 

The spread of the habit 


of trade-marking is in no I 
4 


small degree responsible for 
the sudden heavy requisi- 
tion upon the spirit of in- 
vention. It is not so many 
years ago that commercial 
autographing via the trade- 
mark was restricted almost 
wholly to manufactured ar- 
ticles and package goods. 
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vention. 


HE spread of the habit of trade- 
marking, is in no small degree 
responsible for the sudden heavy 
requisition upon the spirit of in- 
It is not so many years 
ago that commercial autographing 
via the trade-mark was restricted 
almost wholly to manufactured 
articles and package goods. 


ATTERLY, the lust for identi- 
fication has extended to every 
field of industry. Producers and 
vendors of raw materials, as well as 
the makers and marketers of spe- 
cialties, are now anxious that the 
consuming public shall give credit 
where credit is due. 


bition is always frustrated 
at Washington, because the ex- 
piration of a patent gives 
the public the right to use 
the invention, and no part 
of it must be held back by 
reservation as a trade-mark. 

The physical characteris- 
tics of certain commodities 
plague inventors with the 
sheer difficulty of attaching 
or affixing a _ trade-mark. 
The problem is complicated 
when it is demanded, as is 
usually the case, that the 
trade-mark shall endure— 
shall at least follow through 
all the channels of distribu- 
tion to the ultimate con- 
sumer, and, if possible, shall 
remain as a reminder dur- 
ing the service life of the 
article. Behold then the 

















Latterly, the lust for identi- 
fication has extended to 
every field of industry. Producers 
and vendors of raw materials, as 
well as the makers and marketers 
of specialties, are now anxious 
that the consuming public shall 
give credit where credit is due. 
Lumber, coal, petroleum products 
and fresh eggs are but a few of 
the essentials for which commer- 
cial symbolisms have been creat- 
ed, thanks to versatility in inven- 
tion. Indeed, it has come about 
that the professional contriver of 
novelties cannot better prove his 
mettle than by succeeding in the 
branding and labeling of commo- 
dities that defy the ordinary 
methods of trade-marking. 

In a sense it is a specialized form 
of invention, this evolution of 


mediums of identification for mer- 
chandise that does not 


readily 








stance, with the baffling commod- 
ity that is to be identified, in spite 
of limitations. Only an experi- 
menter familiar with rope and 
cable manufacture, for example, is 
qualified to appraise as practical as 
well as distinctive a “core” of 
unique appearance as a clue to 
nativity. 

If obstacles are a spur to crea- 
tive effort, the trade-mark cen- 
sors at the United States Patent 
Office are entitled to their share 
of credit for the latter-day play of 
imagination in the field of busi- 
ness symbology. Years ago the 
keepers of the gateway to trade- 
mark registration told a manufac- 
turer that Uncle Sam could not 
sanction the use of a collar box in 
the form of a drum as a trade- 
mark. They followed this with a 


plight of the inventor. His 
ideal is to incorporate the 
trade-mark as an integral part of 
the article of manufacture; yet it 
is forbidden by the Federal code 
to utilize as a badge anything that 
the layman might suppose was 
added for the sake of appearances. 
On one occasion governmental 
credentials were denied to a series 
of staggered, or offset, lines on 
paper. Again, was an inventor’s 
labor lost when an “all-over” de- 
sign of horizontal and vertica! 
lines failed of acceptance at Wash- 
ington as a trade-mark for roofing. 

Successes, be it said in en- 
couragement, far out number the 
failures in this quest for uncon- 
ventional insights of commerce. 
As in other lines of invention, very 
often the laurels have gone to ex- 
pedients so simple that there is 
wonder that they should have 
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been overlooked so long. Thus, 
the disc of a talking machine 
record, a ribbon fastened across 
the breast of a doll, and a unique 
pattern woven into the salvage of 
a fabric have been made to serve 
the purposes of trade-marks. The 
inventor of the lift-the-dot fast- 
ener, used to secure the curtains 
of the modern automobile, literally 
trade-marked the dot, fortifying 
the registration of “Dot” by that 
of the small symbol dot on the face 
of the socket. 

The principle that a trade-mark 
should be something apart from 
the article it identifies found adroit 
fealty in the maneuver of the in- 
ventor who devised for rope a 
trade-mark consisting of a thin, 
pliant, tape bunched transversely, 
as by folding or twisting, and ap- 
plied to the goods by being in- 
corporated in the rope betweer 
the twisted elements of which the 
rope is formed. At intervals along 
the tape appears the name that 
identifies the cordage. No less 
nimble was the wit of the inventor 
who produced a completely print- 
ed, transparent meat label. The 
manufacturer of a medicinal prep- 
aration recently conceived a color 
scheme for his capsule that was 
accepted at the Patent Office as a 
valid trade-mark, and an inventor 
in the service of a flour mill at 
Minneapolis, Minn., won the same 
recognition for a peculiar form of 
seam destined to close a bag con- 
taining flour and made distinctive 
in appearance by alternating 
white and brown threads. 

Beyond all other service by in- 
ventors in behalf of the cause of 
commodity identification is that of 
the explorers of mechanics who 
have perfected machines that im- 
print brands directly upon the sur- 
faces of fruits, nuts, etc. The 
problem of finding means to stamp 
integral food units at the high 
speed and low cost that necessity 
demands, was long a baffling one. 
Solution came, however, when 
promises of reward were dangled 
before amateur and professional 
inventors. In response to the offer 
of a prize of $10,000 for a ma- 
chine that would stamp individual 
walnuts more than ten thousand 
offerings were received and 127 
working models were submitted. 
As a sequel, came modifications of 
the same mechanical idea, enabling 
the direct stamping of oranges, 
apples, cantaloupes, etc. The trade- 
marking of lumber, heretofore ex- 
ecuted by dies, branding irons and 
stencils, is now the subject of in- 
ventive prospecting. 





The trouble with getting some- 
thing for nothing is that there is 
too much competition—A. W. 
Employees Booster. 
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Predicting the Careers of Clerical Workers 
(Continued from page 704) 


But John was lucky in the man to 
whom he went and for the first time 
he got a real insight into the rela- 
tion of his job to other jobs and the 
chance he had of working up. After 
this he began to speak of the company 
as “we.” 

Promotion had come slowly in 
john’s case as it almost always does 
in a big company, and John had been 
discontented and restless many times. 
But two forces hold him to the job; 
the need of steady pay for home re- 
sponsibilities that have been enlarged 
by two boys and a curly haired girl, 
and a real liking for the job and the 
future that it may bring. 

John, like Sally, has left behind 
several of those who entered with 
him. For example, there is Peter 
who is doing identically the same 
work that he did the third day after 
he came into the company. Peter is 
a misfit. The sure pay for clerical 
work misled him and he has never 
had the courage to get out. He is 
acquiring a little piece of land outside 
the town. He has a cow and some 
chickens and thoroughly enjoys his 
farming. No one that sees him 
would hesitate.a minute to say that 
he would make an excellent farmer. 
He is a mediocre clerk. 

There was one man, however, who, 
like Peter, could not get ahead in 
clerical work but has sailed far ahead 
of both John and Peter financially. 
He left the company, opened up a lit- 
tle Ford repair shop and made, dur- 
ing the first year, over and above all 


expenses, three times the salary he 
was getting with the company. 

These three careers could have been 
predicted from the intelligence scores 
of the three men, had the tests been 
given fifteen years ago. The scores 
were: John 150, Peter 58, and the 
Ford mechanic, 81. 

Had Sally or Mary or John or 
Peter come to the company later in 
life, their particular niches would 
probably have been much the same, 
but they would have reached them 
with less years of actual experience, 

Sally, Mary, John, and Peter are 
typical of large groups of clerical em- 
ployees. Careful records from vari- 
ous companies employing large num- 
bers of clerical employees, enable 
us to follow the careers of various 
types of employees. Sufficient data 
is now at hand on seven different 
types which enter the clerical field, 
so that we can predict probable 
future careers with a high degree 
of accuracy. Charts I and II show 
in striking fashion the facts which 
have been accumulated. The data 
has‘been drawn from a large num- 
ber of companies and is, of course, 
only approximate. Chart III gives 
some individual examples of the 
data from which Charts I and II 
were drawn. 





A second article, giving sugges- 
tions for the better selection of cleri- 
cal employes, will appear in an early 
ISSUE. 


The “Key Man of Industry”—<A Foreman’s Story 


(Continued from page 705) 


We’ve all been through that sort of 
thing and usually it hasn’t harmed us. 

“You’ve got to plan to have ma- 
terials on hand in advance of the 
need, for machines to be available at 
the right time and for men to do the 
job completely. If you plan care- 
fully and well, then your day’s ex- 
penditure of nervous force will be 
conserved and you will not get behind 
in production through any fault of 
yours. 

“Too many foremen carry the mis- 
taken belief that theirs is a function 
of driving out production. True 
enough they are often prevented from 
thinking in more normal channels 
because of the pressure of higher ex- 
ecutives upon them. The fault is not 
always the foreman’s; too frequently 
it lies at the top. Higher executives 
often drive the foremen and the fore- 
men drive the men. 

“Sufficient time taken to properly 
lay out and plan the work at hand 
with continual thought upon the con- 


tributing cost items is always desir- - 


able. We expect production volume, 
of course we do, but we lose money 
if we get it at excessive cost. Work 


improperly planned is costly, and 
eventually someone gets into a jam 
such as this when costs increase like 
fleas on a litter of puppies. 

“Management and cost are insep- 
arable. Good management—required 
quantity of production, on time, at 
minimum cost quality considered—is 
what every foreman should strive 
for. The converse of these results 
from failure to know and anticipate 
so far as possible the requirements, 
the demands, that are to be levied 
upon a department, and from failure 
to organize to meet the demand. 

“Put all this under your hat, Wil- 
liams, and think about it.” 

This is the seventh of a series of fic- 
tionized articles on foremanship, spe- 
cially written for “Forbes” by Harry 
H. Tukey. The next will appear in 
an early issue. 


The effect that right education 
has on the broadening, deepening 
and refining of human life is im- 
measurable. These results can no 
more be measured by dollars and 
cents than truth, self-sacrifice and 
love can be measured with a yard- 
stick—The Gazette, Xenia, Ohio. 
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Science of Marketing by Mail 


(Continued from page 698) 


message, at a cost of a few cents, 
which enables the salesman to 
produce a far larger volume of 
business at a lower cost of selling, 
and, also, in many instances, per- 
forms the entire function of sell- 
ing goods direct by mail. 

The amount of each actual first 
order received by mail order 
houses averages less than $15 and 
the traveling salesman’s cost of 
making a call on a prospect is in 
most cases over $10. This shows 
the impossibility of making all 
sales by personal contact. These 
figures speak for themselves as to 
the economy of the mails to do 
marketing, and demonstrate that 
there is a field of business which 
personal selling cannot economi- 
cally reach. 

Let us not mislead ourselves, as 
we so often have a habit of doing, 
that American prosperity is due 
to the fact that Americans are the 
smartest people in the world. Let 
us realize the factors that go to 
make American prosperity, and 
then we shall see what is neces- 
sary for us to do to retain Ameri- 
can leadership. 

If it were possible for the peo- 
ple in Europe to decide on a uni- 
versal language, and to make use 
of merchandising by mail on the 
economic basis that we in this 
country have adopted, they would 
find that this fact alone would 
have a remarkable value in reduc- 
ing their cost of doing business, 
and increasing their standard of 
living. 


Desires Created Through Mails 


Those who imagine that mer- 
chandising consists only in pro- 
ducing a product at the lowest 
cost have failed signally to recog- 
nize that human element in all 
trade—that a desire must first be 
created on the part of the con- 
sumer before a sale can be effected. 

Would we people of the United 
States be enjoying well-built 
homes, insulated against the cold, 
warmed by scientific heating ap- 
paratus, served by perfected 
plumbing and sewerage systems, 
using the mighty forces of elec- 
tricity to light the homes and to 
work out the domestic problems 
of the housewife, enjoying au- 
tomobiles and other luxuries to 
which we have so easily be- 
come accustomed, if it were 
not for the fact that a gen- 
eration or so ago we were taught 
to read and write, and that the 
printed word, the descriptive illus- 
tration, and the lifelike presenta- 
tion have been made so easily ac- 


cessible by the printing art that 
we have been convinced of our de- 
sires, and our needs for these 
things long before we have come 
into actual contact with them? 

And how have these desires 
been created? Largely through 
the mails. We all know the value 
of general advertising—of the 
publicity in magazines and news- 
papers. That type of publicity 
and its vast educational power is 
obvious, but far less is known of 
those things that are not seen by 
the general public—the educative 
factors and direct selling methods 
of merchandising through the 
mails, producing immediate and 
direct results in sales and sales in- 
fluence. 


An Economic Means of Distribution 


The purpose of these articles is 
to show that the evolution of 
American business is just as much 
dependent on this current of ad- 
vertising through the mails, which 
few see or know about, aside from 
the people addressed, as it is upon 
the announcements on billboards, 
newspapers and magazines, those 
advertising factors with which 
everybody is familiar. 

Nearly every one of the big 
things done in the field of market- 
ing and merchandising by mail 
has been a pioneer event—some- 
thing new and_ unprecedented. 
That is the reason why the evolu- 
tion of marketing points more and 
more every day to the use of the 
mails as a powerfully effective 
means of distribution which no 
business house can afford to 
ignore. 

We are just beginning to recog- 
nize the extent of these neglected 
opportunities, and: this economic 
means of distribution in pointing 
a way for manufacturers to extend 
their business so that in the next 
decade, if they will give due con- 
sideration to their merchandising 
problems, the giants in business 
to-day will be mere pygmies. 


In the days of the pioneer, with © 


the horse and wagon or stage, it 
would not have been possible for 
the manufacturer located in the 
New England States to sell a pair 
of stockings in Pittsburgh with- 
out considerable expense for trans- 
portation. 

The efficiency of railroad and 
motor truck transportation has 
made it possible for every manu- 
facturer who desires to increase 
his market beyond the limits 


which were possible under the 
(Continued on page 715) 
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Note how form is removed from Elliott 
Addressing Machine address side up. 


Try to do something with your eyes shut and 
you will appreciate why many men discard 
ELLIOTTS for this one 


No. 1 in a series of seventeen advertisements 
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Rotary Addresser—$75 



































Electric Addresser—$. 


Envelope Sealer—$45 








ELLIOTT 


Addressing 


WE Kel ab beter m Coy 


147 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 














Or communicate with 


any of these Elliott 


offices: 


Atlanta, 79 Walton St. 
Auburn, Me., A. B. Wilson 
& Co. 
Baltimore, 15 E. Fayette 
Basin, Wyo., J. L. Landfair 
Boston, 11 Avery St. 
Buffalo, 324 Brisbane Bag. 
Ch’leston, W.Va., Laird Co. 
Charlotte, N.C.,Crayton Co. 
Chicago, 323 W. Madison 
Cincinnati, Dolbey & Van 
usdall 
Clevel’d, 616 St. Clair Av. 
Columbus, O., Diehl, 43 E. 


ay 

Dallas, Stewart O. 8S. Co. 

Denver, Business App. Co. 

Detroit, 517 Capitol Thea- 
tre Bldg. 

El Paso, Field-Parker Co. 

Indianapolis, Dolbey & Van 
Ausdall 

Jacksonville, Fla., H. & W. 
Drew Co. 

Kans. City, 924% Balt. Av. 

Knoxville, W. L. Hale 

London, Eng., Hayward Co. 

Los Angeles, 116 Henne B. 





Louisville, Off. Equip. Co. 
Memphis, 766 Randolph B. 
Minneapolis, 840 Bldr’s Ex. 
Montreal, 263 St. James 
Nashville, Williams Ptg. Co. 
Newark, N. J., 45 Clinton 
New Orleans, 702 Title 
Guar. Bldg. 
New York, 321 Broadway 
Norfolk, Va., Carnegie Co. 
Okla. City, Shops Bldg. 
Omaha, 303 Leflang Bldg. 
Phila., 1520-Chestnut St. 
Pittsb’gh, 622 Bes’mer B. 
Portland, Ore., Converse Co. 
Raleigh, N. C., 9 Monta- 
gue Bldg. 
Richm’d, Va., Carnegie Co. 
St. Louis, 1005 Pine St. 
Salt Lake City, Wilkinson 
Sales & Serv. Co. 
San Franc’co, 114 Sansome 
Savannah, C. E. Blakewood 
Syracuse, 317 8. Clinton St. 
Seattle, Converse Co. 
Toronto, A. 8S. Hustwitt Co. 
Winnipeg, Man.,Modern Off. 
App. Co. 
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Dollar 
Wheat 


What will happen to business 
if grain prices continue at 
present levels? 


The Babson Barometer Let- 
ter just off the press analyses 
the present critical situation 
and outlines coming condi- 
tions that will affect your 
business. 


Report on Request 


A few additional copies of this 
barometer letter have been printed 
for distribution to interested execu- 
tives. Tear out the Memo—NOW 
and hand it to your Secretary when 
you dictate the morning’s mail. 


BABSON’S 
REPORTS 


on Business 





MEMO for Your Secretary 


Please write the Babson Statistical Organiza- 
tion, Wellesley Hill, 82, Boston, Mass., as 
follows: Send copy of Barometer Letter No. 
WA35 UC and booklet fEPO 
“Steady Business Prof- 

ite” explaining The 

Babson Method. 


WHAT’SAHEAD 
THIS FALL? 


Last Spring (in March) when dis- 
cussing the stock market outlook 
for the summer months, we ad- 
vised the liquidation of all stocks 
and the short sale of a selected 
list of industrial issues. 


During the Summer months, the mar- 
ket lost nearly 50% of its total ad- 
vance. It has since recovered some- 
what. 


WHAT NOW? 


Should stocks be bought again? Or, 
must we look for further liquidation 
during the Fall months? 


We have recently prepared for clients 
an analysis of the Fall outlook, both 
from the standpoint of fundamental 
business conditions and the technical 
position of the stock market. It 
should prove as valuable as our 
March analysis of Summer conditions. 
A few copies are available for FREE 
distribution. 

To obtain it simply return the blank 
below. 


American Institute of Finance 


141 Milk Street 











Boston, Mass. 


Send me, without obligation, Analysis F-15 and 
descriptive booklet. 
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) WHAT THE 
p LEADERS |_SAY 


(Continued from page 691) 


feverish animation such as was expe- 
rienced towards the end of last year 
and at the beginning of this year. 


We do believe, however, that condi- 
tions, viewed as a whole, warrant draw- 
ing the deduction that industry and 
trade will be reasonably active during 
the rest of 1923. 


Is is too early to venture predictions 
concerning 1924, particularly since the 
coming year will bring the presidential 
campaign and election. 

As we gave in our last issue twenty 
reasons why we expect better times 
this Fall, it will not be necessary to 
cover the same ground at this writing. 





Views of Leaders 


Charles E. Mitchell, president of the 
National City Bank, the largest finan- 
cial institution in the United States be- 
lieves that confidence in the business 
situation is justified and that this con- 
fidence shouldbe increasingly evident 
with the opening of the Fall. 

His views on domestic affairs, em- 
bracing politics, finance, labor, indus- 
try, agriculture, as well as on the Euro- 
pean situation, are as follows: 

The country has been suffering fron: 
oversensitive nerves. 

The recent reaction was wholesome, 
tending, on the whole, to prolong the 
period of good business. 

Production and railway traffic have 
been surpassing all records, including 
those of the boom year of 1920. 

Fall business is already opening up 
in an encouraging way, and manufac- 
turers and merchants generally are 
looking forward to good trade. 

The agricultural situation is bother- 


‘ing a lot of people, but it ought not 


to. 

Why should anyone be_ pessimistic 
about the United States when we see 
how apparently impossible barriers to 
business are overcome in Europe? 

While we have suffered from the 
European situation, he thinks the worst 
effects to us are over. 


Bedford on Oil Situation 


A. C. Bedford, chairman of the boaid 
of the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, discussing the present unsettled 
condition of the oil business said that 
the problem of supply and demand is 
the same now as ever and with an over- 
production of crude oil from the fields 
and at the same time an over-produc- 
tion of gasoline, the chief product of 
the refinery, unsettled conditions were 
bound to come. “If the task of financ- 
ing and carrying over a huge surplus 
of either crude oil or _ gasoline ‘is 
forced on the industry,” said Mr. Bed- 
ford, “it will undertake and accom- 
plish this as it has before undertaken 
and accomplished tasks beyond its ap- 
parent capacity. It is an economic 


problem which as vitally affects the 
gasoline consumer of the future as j; 
does the gasoline user to-day, and in a 
highly competitive business such as the 
oil industry its ultimate solution wy 
rest with the law of supply and de- 
mand.” 


Farmers are not so badly off as in- 
dicated in much “loose talk” about 
their condition, according to Finley P, 
Mount, president of the Advance-Rum- 
ley Company, manufacturers of farm 
machinery. 


“Good farmers are now enjoying a 
reasonable degree of prosperity. Those 
who are not at least have had the op- 
portunity, unless by reason of adverse 
weather they have been deprived of 
their crops. Admittedly the prices for 
farm products and most manufactured 
products are uneven and unbalanced, 
but not to the extent of preventing 
good farmers from making some 
money, as these careless talkers would 
have you believe. 


“In 1921 the farmer was pretty hard 
hit. In 1922, by reason of better prices 
for some commodities and better yields 
in others, his crop brought him 
$2,000,000,000 more than in 1921. Now. 
in 1923, measured at present prices and 
August 1 estimates of yields, he will 
have $1,000,000;000 more money for his 
crop than he had in 1922, or $3,000,000,- 
000 more than he had in 1921.” 


Current Business Remains Large 


Despite the strength of restraining 
influences upon trade, both domestic 
and foreign, including the customary 
seasonal factors tending to lessen actiy- 
ity, there has been only a moderate cur- 
tailment recently in production and dis- 
tribution in the United States, accord- 
ing to “The Guaranty Survey,” pub- 
lished by the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York. “It is evident,“ the 
“Survey”. continues, “from a _ general 
view of domestic production and dis- 
tribution that the volume of current 
business remains large when measured 
by any other than peak standards. The 
decline in prices and recession in the 
volume of business are not accompanied 
by the usual initial characteristics of 
a major depression. Inventories are 
generally conservative, bank credit 1s 
not overextended, and interest rates 
remain moderate. Instead of the over- 
expansion of construction which has 
usually preceded drastic and prolonged 
depression, there remains a_ genera! 
shortage of housing and other con- 
struction. The reaction both in se- 
curity and commodity markets from the 
levels of the early months of the year 
has prepared the way for more nearly 
stable and normal business. And the 
fall seasonal stimulus may be expected 
to quicken the pace of industry and 
trade. The railroads have prepared for 
the movement of an unprecedented vol- 
ume of freight. Altogether these are 
conditions favorable to a continuation 
of good business.” 
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The Science of Marketing 
by Mail 
(Continued from page 713) 
old-time methods of merchandising. 

Manufacturers located half way across 
the continent now send their products to 
market and compete successfully with 
the prices charged by competitors whose 
factories are right on the field. 

The reason for this is obvious when 
we remember that the manufacturer at 
4 distance is making use of the most 
economic forms of distribution that it 
js possible for him to use. 

The manufacturer who sells his goods 
in a more extensive market, who has 
got beyond the limitations of the firm 
whom his personal representatives can 
see, and who, by working intensively, 
using every known sales method, has 
boosted his volume of production, has 
done several things that are recognized 
as being economically sound. 

He has used more up-to-date ma- 
chinery, and in this way produces goods 
at lower cost; he has reduced overhead 
expenses by dividing the profit over a 
larger volume; he has reduced markups 
by using more efficient selling methods ; 
he has increased turnover by more ener- 
getically seeking business. 


No Need to Be Clever 


If, as the investigation of a Commit- 
tee on Marketing and Distribution in 
the United States Congress points out, 
an effort is to be made to reduce the 
high cost of distribution, we will never 
be justified in going back to the old- 
fashioned method of the small factory 
with a small clientele. 


But there is a very great need to re- 
duce the cost of distribution by giving 
scientific consideration to the factors 
that go to make sales, and by consider- 
ing in its economic relations the most 
intelligent and least expensive means of 
educating people to values and stand- 
ards—the printed word as exemplified 
by progressive American advertisers. 

So many vague and absurd ideas have 
existed in the past in regard to adver- 
tising direct by mail that it is highly 
important to consider this matter in a 
plain and sensible way. There is no 
more need to be clever or funny or 
freakish, bizarre or grotesque in selling 
by mail than there is in selling per- 
sonally. 

The most successful type of advertis- 
ing is that which not only tells its own 
story well, but hits the prospective cus- 
tomer’s desires squarely. The adver- 
tiser that can tell the story to the cus- 
tomer and connect it closely with his 
personal interest is the advertiser that 
produces results. Likewise marketing 
by mail must be predicated on these 
same principles—your merchandising 
story interpreted in the language of the 
interest of the prospect. 

When we get this same idea as our 
first consideration it will be easy for 
us to eliminate much of the waste in 
advertising and selling which is now 
going on, and which is so evidently 
waste from the outset because it tells 
a poor story in a freakish and grotesque 
way to people who are not at all in- 
terested. 

In the next article some of the basic 
things in planning merchandising by mail 
will be presented. 








Holliston Book Cloths 
for 
Business Books 


Regardless of the nature of the 
book you have in mind, if it’s to 
be bound, there’s a Holliston Cloth 
that is suitable and appropriate. 
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The sample kit pictured above repre- 
sents the entire line. Send for it and 
let it help you in the selection of bind- 
ings for your books. And then specify 
Holliston to your binder. 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, Inc. 
NORWOOD, MASS. 


Boston Chicago New York St. Louis 




















Ask Your Banker 


“It would seem to us that if loans are made on frame 
houses located in anything but a thickly built up neigh- 
borhood it would be wise for the mortgagee to demand 
windstorm insurance as an additional protection.” 


From a letter from the New York Trust Co. 


The above paragraph is typical of the replies received from a 
circular letter which we addressed to every Bank, Trust com- 
pany and Loan association in Greater New York, and there- 
fore voices the opinion of some of America’s greatest loaning 
institutions. 

We offer this opinion for what it is worth to you. The heavy property 
loss due to high winds during recent years in sections formerly con- 


sidered immune, should be sufficient reason, however, for full insurance 
protection. 


The American Eagle agent in your community is pre- 
pared to write windstorm insurance on the broadest 
basis. 


American Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
Eighty Maiden Lane, New York City 


HENRY EVANS 
Chairman of the Board 


JAMES A. SWINNERTON 
President 











“AMERICA FORE” 


Cash Capital: One Million Dollars 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Odd Lots 


give unusual diversifica- 
tion and offer a higher 
degree of safety in your 
investments. 

Our booklet explaining 
the many advantages of 
dealing in Odd Lots sent 


upon request. 
Ask for F.-400 


100 Share Lots 


Curb Securities Bought 
or Sold for Cash 
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New York Stock Hachange 
Members New York Cotton Exchange 
N. Y. Coffee & Sugar Exch. 


61 Broadway New York 











Odd Lots 


put you on the same 
footing as the largest 
investors in diversify- 
ing your holdings 
among high-grade se- 
curities. This prac- 
tice is advised by 
financial authorities. 


You can buy odd lots of 
any listed security 
through us—we execute 
odd lot orders with the 
same careful attention as 
large orders. 


Send for our helpful booklet 
“Buying and Selling 
Foresight” 
free on request—Ask for J 











GisHoim & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stockh Exchange 


Widener Bidg. 
Philadelphia 


52 Broadway 
New York 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Prices Well Sustained in the Face of Unsettling 
Developments — Further Upturn Likely 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


1924 


1922 


1923 





T= STOCK MARKET has given an 
excellent account of itself in the 
face of three major disturbances—the 
anthracite coal strike, the Greco-Italian 
imbroglio, and the accentuated currency 
demoralization in Germany. Although, 
as this is being written, it is too early 
to gauge the ultimate economic reac- 
tions upon America of the frightful Jap- 
anese disaster with its appalling loss of 
life and widespread destruction of capi- 
tal, our market has also sturdily with- 
stood the first shock of this news. In 
London there has been greater sensi- 
tiveness of security values, and the best 
judgment seems to be that the English 
money center will bear the brunt of the 
losses sustained by foreigners through 
insurance risks or capital investments in 
the island empire. 

The writer, having witnessed the San 
Francisco calamity of 1906, is inclined 
to believe that early reports of loss of 
life and property damage have been 
greatly exaggerated. But there can be 
no doubt that the loss will prove to be 
a serious one, perhaps of proportions 
sufficient to noticeably aggravate the 
worldwide condition (outside of Amer- 
ica) of economic turmoil. Moreover, 
should England’s loss be very heavy, it 
may find ultimate reflection in our own 
markets. 

After the loss has been counted and 
written off, there will be—as was the 
case in 1906—a secondary consideration 
of almost equal importance to the mar- 
kets of the world. Japan will need all 
sorts of materials for rehabilitation, and 
the rebuilt cities will be more modern 
and hence better customers in the world 
markets than the old. 

Copper, cotton, and silk are the com- 
modities most affected by the Far East- 
ern earthquake. There have been no 
transactions so far in the New York silk 
market following the disaster, but in the 
Italian market there was a sharp ad- 
vance in silk prices on the theory of 
heavy destruction of supplies. The cot- 
ton mills of Japan are believed to have 
been mostly outside the zone of destruc- 


tion, and our market has been strongly 
supported by the latest very bullish 
Government crop report. The copper 
market may temporarily suffer, but when 
rehabilitation begins this metal, along 
with steel—and also cement—will be 
much in demand. 

Thus, reviewing the possibilities—al- 
though we cannot help but have our 
hearts wrung in sympathy with Japan’s 
irreparable loss of life—it would seem 
that no important disturbance of our 
economic situation is likely to result 
from what may prove to be the world’s 
greatest holocaust. 

Looking narrowly at the situation 
within our own borders, it is evident 
that business has been slowly: on the 
mend. Railroad traffic has continued in 
heavy volume, steel prices have been 
stabilized with forward business and 
current operations in good volume, retail 
store and mail-order sales are running 
well above last year, the decline in em- 
ployment has been slight, the bank con- 
dition and money rates are all that could 
be desired, and farm products taken all 
together are bringing such prices that it 
is now estimated that our farmers will 
have an actual cash income from sales 
which will run at least $200,000,000 ahead 
of 1922. While statistics for the sum- 
mer months showed declines as com- 
pared with the peak months of March 
and April, wholesale trade was 13 per 
cent. above the summer of 1922 and sales 
of department stores were up 10 per 
cent. All data have strengthened the 
impression that business was merely 
going through a seasonal period of slight 
depression, and recent reports point to 
the beginning of fall recovery. 

In the last analysis, prices—both of 
securities and commodities—most truly 
reflect conditions of supply and demand 
and the trend of the times. It is, there- 
fore, most important to note that, de- 
spite various unsettling developments, 
the average of 50 stocks has recovered 
in one month fully 5 points of its ex- 
treme loss of 15 points recorded in five 

(Continued on page 718) 
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The Trend 
of ‘IT'rade 


Conditions in our basic 
industries are always un- 
dergoing changes. A di- 
gest of current conditions 
in several important lines 
is given in our September 
financial letter. 


Copies to investors on 
request 





Mc DONNELL & Co. 


120 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


Members New York Stock Exchange 





SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 

















Thrift—a Test 
of Character 


To accumulate money, you 
need the determination to 
save a certain sum regularly. 
Then you must learn to 
make these savings earn 
more money. 


It may be only a small 
amount—$5.00a week. Even 
this sum invested regularly 
in sound bonds yielding on 
an average of 6% and al- 
lowed to accumulate at 
compound interest will in 
twenty years .amount to 
$10,000. 

Think it over and, if you feel a 
desire to get the Thrift Habit 
write for our pamphlet explain- 
ing our method. Tell us how 
much you.can put aside regularly 
and we will explain how you can 
use our Partial Payment Plan. 


Ask for Pamphlet C-21 


AHBickmoreé[p 


Ill BROADWAY, NY. 
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He Did Not Wait for Fate 
to Carve Out His Career 
(Continued from page 702) 


in tabulated form of the exact 
status of the company. First of all he 
made a careful analysis of the various 
facts which would be necessary to him 
in determining policies. These were 
carefully charted and were then sub- 
divided under more detailed headings. 
A definite series of forms were print- 
ed, together with a key form which 
gives the master figures in the most 
condensed manner possible. This is 
used after this fashion: 

Each morning there is laid on Mr. 
Wagoner’s desk a sheet which shows him 
the orders received, sales billed, collec- 
tions, accounts receivable and payable, bank 
balances and unfilled orders at the close 
of business of the preceding day, together 
with a total for the month to date and 
(for comparative purposes) those of the 
last month; of the same month last year; 
of the year to date; and the percentage 
increase of this year to last. From this 
sheet he is able to picture to himself in 
five minutes the exact standing of the or- 
ganization from a financial, sales and manu- 
facturing standpoint. 

When he is out of town he receives 
each morning a telegram which reads some- 
thing like this: “Twenty STOP Sixteen 
thousand STOP Sixty-six thousand STOP 
Twenty-eight thousand STOP,” and so on. 
These figures correspond to the headings 
on his key blank, in proper sequence, and 
he is thus put in instant touch with condi- 
tions at the home office. 

Where a statement impresses him as be- 
ing so out of line that he requires further 
details, he can refer immediately to the 
more detailed reports in the specially con- 
structed cabinet just behind the desk. 
Here, under their sub-heads, all the 
statistics of the organization are so classi- 
fied as to be accessible for ready refer- 
ence. For example, if he needs further 
information about orders received he will 
find them classified so that they are broken 
up into kinds and units. The same holds 
true of the financial statements, which 
show in itemized as well as condensed 
form all assets and liabilities, including 
inventories, depreciation charges, work- 
ing reserves, and property investment. 
Current expenses and other data are listed 
after the same fashion. Each month he 
receives the results for the preceding month 
—balance sheet and profit statement—on 
not later than the fifth to the seventh— 
a truly remarkable result. 

One point which Mr. Wagoner empha- 
sizes as vital in a balance sheet is the 
listing of variables in the most conspicuous 
position on the sheet. The average state- 
ment gives the most prominent place to 
fixed assets and a secondary place to 
variables. In a summary, the fixed assets 
are of far less moment than the variables 
and should be given less prominence. 

“Next to proper organization the most 
important fundamental of mangement is 
to have close at hand the facts and figures 
which tell the story of the business,” said 
Mr. Wagoner. “Where this is done a low 
point can be detected immediately. By con- 
tinual concentration on low points all stand- 
ards are automatically raised. Where we 
find a district is low on sales, for ex- 
ample, we immediately consult detailed 
reports, expenses and performance in that 

(Continued on page 719) 
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Three 


Good 


“Rails” 


After having analyzed 
a long list of Railroad 
Bonds, I have selected 
three issues which I 
am recommending for 
sound investment. 
Each is secured by first 
mortgage on valuable 
properties and is rated 
“A” or better by 
Moody. 


Yielding from 
6.20% to 7.50% 


Further details upon 
request 


W Carnesie Ewen 


Investment Securities 
2 Wall Street New York 


Telephone Rector 3273-4 





Write for a copy of 
“Serving a Nation” 


describing the properties 
operated and controlled by 


Cities Service Company 


Our September List 


contains attractive securities, 
including 


Bonds and Preferred 
Stocks of Public Utility 
Properties under our 
management. 


These securities may be pur- 
chased in small denominations 
on a partial payment plan. 


Send for Booklet and List BB-16 


SECURITIES DEPARTMENT 
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Our Market Letter 
Contains— 


1. Comprehensive dis- 
cussions of the fun- 
damental conditions 
affecting security 
prices. 


2. Analysis of particu- 
lar securities. 


3. Investment sugges- 
tions. 


Published every two weeks, it 
constitutes a valuable service 
to the stock and bond buyer. 


Current issue on request 


SHONNARD & CO. 


Members of N. Y. Stock Exchange 
120 Broadway, New York 


Uptown Office: 
Harriss Colonnade Bldg., 255 W. 57th St. 























WN WEALTH 


in the simple, produc- 
| tive form of a _ bond 

safeguarded by a mort- 
gage on a large and 
successful public utility 
company which serves 
103 cities and towns and 
is earning a net profit 
of over $1,400,000 a year. 








We own and offer such 
a bond at a price to 
yield an annual income 
of 6.70% on your in- 
vestment. 


Complete details on request 
for Circular XK-18 


A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


Investment Securities 


62 Cedar Street, New York 
105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
Cleveland 


Boston Philadelphia 
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Confounding the Bears 


} Seared there was the report of the 
U. S. Rubber Co. which turned 
out to be much better than bears had 
been looking for, then came the report 
of the Steel Corporation for the second 
quarter which exceeded even the ex- 
pectations of the bulls. The latest 
financial statement to confound the 
calculations of the bears has been that 
of the American Agricultural Corpora- 
tion, showing an actual profit from op- 
erations. Though the writer of these 
paragraphs was bullish on the fertilizer 
corporations in advance of the turn 
and, as later stock market develop- 
ment proved, before it was time to buy 
them, faith was not lost in their ulti- 
mate recovery. It was pointed out 
when the situation in the industry was 
apparently at its worst that fertilizers 
were a necessity, that there would al- 
ways be a market for them, that non¢ 
of the concerns was in sore financial 
straits, and that eventually, since they 
catered to our immense agricultural 
population which is the mainstay of na- 
tional prosperity, these concerns would 
again get upon their feet. 


Butterick Co. 


Although Butterick Co. has continued 
to disappoint on the score of dividends, 
latest earnings statements reveal the 
continuance of good profits and should 
encourage those who bought into this 
stock at higher levels to hold on and, 
where finances will permit, would seem 
to justify “averaging.” 


Record Profits 


Current earnings indicate that profits 
of the General Motors Corporation fo: 
1923 will eclipse all former records— 
even the brilliant performance of 1919 
when the balance for dividends ex- 
ceeded $60,500,000. Net profits for the 
first six months of 1923, after providing 
for interest, Federal taxes, depreciatior, 
and all prior charges, were $41,585,601, 
against $30,559,346 in the first half of 
1922, an increase of fully 36 per cent. 
This meant a balance of $1.84 a share 
on the 20,553,633 shares of common 
stock, or at an annual rate of nearly 
$3.70. Since the annual dividend re- 
quirement at the present rate is only 
$1.20 a share, there was a margin of 
more than 60 cents a share over the 
full year’s payment in the first six 
months. Moreover, the six months’ 
earnings figures included only the 
dividends received from the corpora- 
tion’s 60 per cent. ownership of Fisher 
Body Corporation. If its share of un- 
divided profits had been included, total 
earnings for the first six months would 
have been brought up to $2.14 a share. 
The balance sheet shows even more 
gratifying results; cash was doubled, 
working capital was increased nearly 
19 per cent. and inventories were 
slightly reduced. 


Maxwell Doing Well 


Latest earnings statements of Max. 
well Motors indicate that profits are 
being well maintained. Marketwice, the 
“A” and “B” stocks continue to be 
disappointing to those who have hoped 
for a readier response to improved 
earnings and financial condition; byt 
eventually both these issues must re- 
spond. 

The Erie Mystery 


Apparently Erie has succeeded to 
Reading’s role as the mystery stock 
among the rails. Wall Street has been 
flooded with rumors of a more em- 
phatic Baker control, of buying by 
Lackawanna for purposes of consolida- 
tion, of Van Sweringen accumulation— 
all good and sufficient reasons for spec- 
ulative enthusiasm, if true. But it js 
doubtful if there is any truth in these 
tales. The truth about Erie is that 
earnings, in keeping with their record 
of wide fluctuation in recent years, have 
again turned upward. For the months 
of April, May, and June, net operating 
incgme ran from $1,300,000 to nearly 
$2,000,000 above the same months of 
1922. But, remembering that “Erie has 
naver paid a dividend” and that earn- 
ings in the past have always slumped 
just when preferred dividends seemed 
to be in sight, we doubt if speculators 
should pin their hopes upon this most 
consistent member of the non-dividend 
group. The ancient Wall Street advice 
to “buy low and sell high” never fails 
of application in the case of the Erie 
stocks; and they are always high after 
they have had a 10 to 15 point advance 
—and vice versa. 


Stock Market Outlook 
(Continued from page 716) 
months of decline. And the average of 
300 separate commodities as of Septem- 
ber 1, compiled by Dun’s Review, shows 
an advance during August of 7/10 of 1 
per cent., the first advance of any month 
since April. The September average is 
still 254 per cent. below the highest of 
the year, reached on April 1, but it is 
17% per cent. above the low level of the 
after-war period, touched on July 1, 

1921. 
Believing that developments during 
the next few months will warrant higher 





‘ prices this fall, the writer continues to 


recommend speculative purchases of the 


* subjoined list of stocks: American Can, 


American Locomotive, Baldwin Locomo- 
tive, Associated Dry Goods, Mack 
Trucks, White Motors, Studebaker, 
Maxwell Motors, Steel common, Beth- 
lehem Steel, Gulf States Steel, Republic 
Iron & Steel, General Electric, West- 
inghouse Electric, American Steel Foun- 
dries, Air Reduction, International Ce- 
ment, Owens Bottle, National Enamel- 
ing, May Department Stores, U. S. Rub- 
ber, Kelly-Springfield, Anaconda, Utah, 
New York Central Union Pacific, South- 
ern Pacific, Atchison, Baltimore & Ohio, 
and Southern Railway. 
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He Did Not Wait for Fate 
to Carve Out His Career 
(Continued from page 717) 
district and seek to determine the cause. 
This is possible through the exhaustive 
statistics which are always right at hand 
and which are so minutely classified un- 
der detailed headings that we are able 
to get at them immediately. If sales costs 
are high we are able to locate by items 
any unusual expenditures which seem out 
of the ordinary routine. Nothing can be 
seriously out of line without showing up 
on the statistical reports and can be caught 
immediately. Under this control it is not 
possible for an organization to get out ot 
hand without the knowledge of the chief 
executive, for it puts a prompt check on 

each big activity.” 

The trend of modern business.is toward 
a more thorough research for facts and 
more specific means of control. Rarely 
does one find such an up-to-the-minute 
and yet simple method as that used by the 
Elliott-Fisher Company. Without doubt 
it accounts in a large measure for the 
wonderful progress of the company, and 


it is a marked tribute to the management 


methods of the chief executive. 





Do You Know Your 
Business? 

ERTINENT queries about your 

business are contained in a quiz 
sheet prepared by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. Look 
over the following questions. Check 
yourself up on these points and see 
how nearly 100 per cent. you measure: 


1—Do you keep a “purchase ac- 
count” that shows total of all goods 
bought ? 

2—Do you know what you _ save 
annually by discounting bills? 

3—Do you know what it costs to 
buy goods? 

4—Do you know what you owe? 

5.—How often do you take stock? 

6.—Do you figure stock at cost or 
selling price? 

7—Do you make allowances for 
depreciation and dead stock? 

8—Do you make depreciation of 
fixture and delivery equipment? 

9—Do you know what is due you? 
10—Can you furnish your bank a 
financial statement at once? 

il—Are collections made as rapidly 
as accounts increase? 

12—Do you know what it is cost- 
ing you for allowances for customers? 
13—How often do you make up a 
“Profit and Loss Account”? 

14—Into how many separate ac 
covnts are your expenses divided? 
15—Do you own the building in 
which you do business? 

16—Do you charge rent therefor? 
17—Do you charge your own salary 
as an expense? 

i8—Do you charge interest on 
money invested? 

\Y—Do you know the percentage of 
expense to sales? 
_<0.—If a fire took place, could you 
Irom your books’ give a complete 


Statement of all accounts?—Empeco 
Paper News. 














EARNINGS 


MIDDLE WEST 
UTILITIES 
COMPANY 


SECURITIES 








HE Middle West Utilities Company subsidiaries, 
in the first six months of 1923, showed increase in 


gross earnings of 25 per cent over the corresponding 
months of 1922. 


The Middle West Utilities Company’s proportion of 
subsidiary earnings for the first six months of 1923 
was 27 per cent greater than for the same months of 
the preceding year. 


The importance of these facts to present and prospec- 
tive stockholders is indicated by the earnings appli- 
cable to dividends in 1922, especially as they emphasize 
materially increased revenues. 


In that year 


Prior Lien stock dividends 
were earned 3.7 times over; 


Preferred stock dividends 
were earned 3.17 times over; 


The balance earned, applicable to 
Common stock, was $9.04 a share 


The Middle West Utilities Company subsidiaries 
have an investment of 170 million dollars in physical 
properties which supply utility necessities in 15 of the 
Nation’s 48 States. 


Middle West Utilities Company stock issues are listed 
on the Chicago Stock Exchange. Ask your invest- 
ment banker about them, and about the Company. 


Middle West Utilities Co. 


72 West Adams Street, Chicago 
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Experienced 
Investors Buy 
Southern 


Bonds 


NDIVIDUAL in- 

vestors, seeking 
provable safety and 
liberal interest rates, 
may follow the ex- 
ample of banks, in- 
surance companies 
and financial insti- 
tutions throughout 
the country who for 
many years have 
recognized Caldwell 
& Company to bea 
leading authority on 
Southern invest- 
ment conditions, 
and have invested 
millions of dollars 
in bonds upon its 
recommendation. 


You can invest your 
money in the South at 
more liberal interest 
rates—combined with 
greater safety. The 
facts and figures will 
make this plain to you. 


A book every investor 
should have now— 
“THE SOUTH’S AN- 
SWER’’—will be sent 
free upon request. 
Read it and judge for 
yourself the superior 
safeguards which pro- 
tect Caldwell 7% First 
Mortgage Bonds. 


Caldwell & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Dealers in Southern Municipals and 
First Mortgage Bonds 


616 Union Street, Nashville, Tenn. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
(Bae SBS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSeS 
Please send me, without obligation, 


“THE SOUTH'S ANSWER” and Current 
Offering List 
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Opportunities 


A Group of Investment Stocks Yielding an Income 
Distributed Equally Over the Year 


By Raymond V. Sykes 


Te is presented in the attached 
table a group of eight sound invest- 
ment stocks, which, if purchased in an 
equal number of shares each, will give 
the investor a fixed income for each 
month of the year. If one share of each 
stock is bought the dividends will be paid 
at such a time as to aggregate $4 on 
January 1, $4.25 on February 1, $4.50 
on March 1, with a repetition of this se- 
quence during the remainder of the year. 
The dates of the dividend payments vary 
slightly, in some cases running as much 
as a week or two from the first of the 
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for Investors 


combined earning $47.17 a share jp 
1922, In the first six months of 1923 
net earnings were equivalent to $38.09 
a share for each of the three classes o{ 
stock. This is equal to more than twelve 
times the dividend requirement. Genera| 
Motors is in an excellent financial condj. 
tion, reporting on June 30 an excess of 
current assets over current liabilities of 
more than $150,000,000. Of this amount 
over $56,000,000 was represented by cash, 

American Smelting & Refining pre. 
ferred has an unbroken dividend record 
since organization in 1899, despite many 





Investment Group Yielding Monthly Income 


Cost 
per 

Stocks Div. Share Yield Jan.1 Feb.1 Mar.1 Apr.1 Mayl Junel July1 Aug. 1 Sept.1 Oct.1 Nov.1 Deal 
Mack Trucks 

lst pfd:... $7 $93 7.52% $1.75 PERS Veni. case Lene, aiekcoee nccs- Secs 
Gen. Mot. deb. 6 82 7.32% .... $1.50 $1.50 EM. seen. cae SLD Ge 
Amer. Sm. & 

ei S OB FOP aces oces BRIS sete ésuc S475 <eee Ee Sees 200s BUD 
Ames, 7.87. 9 190 PB0% 2.25. once ccce BH ie Se beter eaee eee i ae 
West. E. & M. ; 

RS acs acess 4 59 6.78% .... 1.00 Sains, atiee Me scion: 2 
me: Oe. 2 TOR TR 30a. BFS tes MO kar \scus) TREO Gs cass LOS Ses 
Pullman Co.. 8 118 6.80% ree 2.00 is 
Penn. R. R.. 3 43 6.98% 0.75 0.75 _ ere 





Totals .. 


.. $51 $715 7.13% $4.00 $4.25 $4.50 $4.00 $4.25 $4.50 $4.00 $4.25 $4.50 $4.00 $4.25 $4.50 





month, but in the main can be counted 
as approximately the first. 

The total cost of one share each, at 
the present time, amounts to about $715. 
The current prices of the respective 
stocks are shown in the table. The to- 
tal amount of the dividends received 
during a year is $51. The average yield 
is 7.13 per cent. The investor may mul- 
tiply the number of shares purchased by 
2, 5 or 10, whichever fits his needs, and 
the general relationship will hold true. 
If 10 shares each are purchased the to- 
tal investment would be $7,150 and the 
total dividends received, $510, distrib- 
uted in monthly payments of $40, $42.50 
and $45, etc. 

An arrangement whereby income is 
equally distributed is particularly desir- 
able for those depending upon invested 
capital for living expenses. In this way 
no large amount is received at one time 
to lie idle for a period of three to six 


months, with the attendant incon- 
venience, risk and possible loss from 
unemployment. 


Mack Trucks, Inc., has no funded 
debt and but $10,921,891 of first preferred 
stock. The annual dividend require- 
ment amounts to only $746,532. In 1922, 
net earnings were equivalent to $36.19 
a share for this stock, and for the first 
six months of 1923, net earnings amount- 
ed to $23.16 a share, or at the annual 
rate of more than six times the divi- 
dend requirement. This company has 
become the leader in the motor truck 
industry, and the general utility of the 
motor truck has placed earning power 
on a stable basis. 

The General Motors 6 per cent. deben- 
ture stock ranks equally with the 6 
per cent. preferred and 7 per cent. de- 
benture stock, each of these issues 


ups and downs in the copper industry. 
The company is affected indirectly only 
through fluctuations in the price of cop- 
per and its products, as it is primarily a 
manufacturing enterprise. At the pres- 
ent time production is at a high rate and 
indications are that it will continue so. 
In 1922, which was not a particularly fa- 
vorable year, the preferred stock earned 
$11.84 a share. In normal years the pre- 
ferred dividend should be earned at least 
three times over. 

The outstanding feature in connection 
with American Telephone & Telegraph 
is the stability of earning power. The 
margin over dividend requirements is 
not large but it is quite certain. In 1922 
the stock earned $11.14 a share, and for 
the first six months of 1923 earned $5.70 
a share, or at the annual rate of $11.40 
a share. It should be remembered that 
the earnings reported for each year are 
on a larger capitalization, as the company 
is obliged to continually expand its op- 
erations, and the fact that there is a cot- 
sistent increase each year in the net re- 
turn indicates the ability with which the 
new capital is invested. 

The outlook for the electric manufac- 
turing business is very bright at this 
time and Westinghouse stock offers not 
only a sound investment but contains 
the possibility of a substantial apprecia- 
tion in market value. The company is 
one of the most conservatively and ably 
managed in the industrial group and 
stockholders may feel assured that there 
will be no over-extension, no matter 
how inviting such a program would ap- 
pear. Last year the common stock 
earned $8.19 a share. The book value 
of the common stock is $84.28 a share. 

New York Central is developing ex- 
ceptional earning power and for 1923 
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will earn between $15 and $20 a share, 
from present indications, as compared 
with $8.01 a share in 1922, Excluding 
several affiliated companies, gross reve- 
nues for the first six months were $213, - 
676,000, as compared with $164,498,000 in 
the corresponding period of 1922. Dur- 
ing this time the company spent approxi- 
mately $10,000,000 more for the mainte- 
nance of equipment than it did last year, 
this being in line with the general rail- 
road program to bring cars and locomo- 
tives up to a new standard of efficiency 
in order to meet the present heavy traf- 
fice requirements. Nevertheless, net 
income after taxes and rents was $39,- 
679,000, as compared with $25,579,000. 
Considering its investment merits, N. Y. 
Central stock is selling considerably be- 
low its real value at present levels. 

The Pullman Company has paid a div- 
idend of not less than $8 a share since 
1874, with the exception of one year, 
1899, when $6.50 a share was paid. Fre- 
quently the rate was higher and both 
extra cash and stock dividends have been 
disbursed from time to time. The years 
1921 and 1922 were unfavorable ones be- 
cause of high costs, but a decided re- 
covery in earning power is taking place 
this year. Net after taxes of $3,334,756 
has been reported for the first six 
months of 1923, against a deficit of $988,- 
654 in the corresponding period of 1922. 
The dividend appears to be quite safe 
from present indications and compared 
with the level at which the stock nor- 
mally sells on its present dividend basis 
it is quite low. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad earned at 
an annual rate of $5.68 a share during 
the first six months of this year. This 
compares with actual earnings of $3.25 a 
share in 1922. The system is showing a 
very healthy gain in operating revenues, 
these amounting to $380,428,000 for the 
first six months against $319,078,000 in 
the corresponding period of 1922. This 
company, in common with other carriers, 
is spending unusual amounts for main- 
tenance of equipment at this time, but 
inasmuch as the ideal has almost been 
reached these extraordinary disburse- 
ments are probably near an end. 





An agreement on all important points 
in dispute was reached at a meeting be- 
tween leading sugar companies and Col. 
Jose M. Tarafa, author of the act to 
consolidate railroad lines in Cuba. Col. 
Tarafa has agreed to eliminate certain 
clauses from his bill and, in return for 
this concession, the sugar companies will 
withdraw their objections to it, which 
were made in Washington. 


* * * 


All but about thirty bars of the gold 
lost when the White Star Liner Lauren- 
tic was torpedoed by the Germans off 
the coast of Ireland has now been re- 
covered. Nearly $30,000,000 worth of 
bullion has been brought to the surface. 


* * * 


Public Service Ry. Co. of New Jer- 
sey has offered to settle the strike on 
its lines by granting the wage increase 
and reducing carfare from 8 cents to 
7 cents, provided jitneys are kept off 
the streets where the company has 
tracks, It also offers to buy and op- 
erate jitneys to the extent necessary 
or the traffic, charging a 7-cent fare. 











Men died 





like flies 


TheGreat Pyramidwas built, 
according to Herodotus, by 


the bitt 





er toil of 100,000 men 


for twenty years. Men died 
like flies. 


Wherever hard, gruel- The world does progress. A 


ling tasks can be lifted 


from human shoulders modern skyscraper goes up 


by electricity, human 


life is enriched. Gen- in a fraction of a year—work- 


eral Electric Com- 


pany designs and men furnishing the skill and 


manufactures ma- 


chinery by which elec- General Electric motors the 


tricity is generated 


and put to work. muscle. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 














Fractional Lots 


Your Inquiries Invited 





Send for Copy of our 
*“*Trading Suggestions”’ 
Please mention F-430 


WILSON & CHARDON 


Members Consolidated Stock Each. of N.Y. 


62 Broadway New York 
Telephone Whitehall 1964 






















Service 
In All Markets 


STOCKS COTTON 
BONDS GRAIN 


Copy on request for FM-915. 


CARDEN, GREEN & Oo. 


Members New York Stock Baohange 
43 Exchange Place New York 
Telephone—Hanover 0280 











WHATEVER YOUR INVESTMENT PROBLEMS 
WRITE “FORBES” INVESTORS’ a 


OPINION REPORTS—ONE STOCK 


- $4.00 


OPINION REPORT—THREE STOCKS = 2 - oo F. 9-15-23 
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How will the 
Ruhr 
Affect us—and 
WHY 


Contrary opinions are being ex- 
pressed regarding the probable 
effect on American business condi- 
tions of a settlement in the Ruhr. 


Will their competition decrease 
the demand for our goods or will 
their demands increase bringing 
better business to us? 


The latest bulletin of the Brook- 
mire Service discusses the German 
situation arriving at definite con- 
clusions with regard to the prob- 
able effect. The reasoning given is 
as important as the conclusion 
reached. 


This bulletin may be had free 
and without obligation—ask for 
bulletin S-24. 


p ACCURATE TIMELY FORECASTS ON MARKET TRENDS 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVIC oe 
25 West 45th Street iE, 


GB .- sree aoe ners 56 eaneneen fram te ail GBR 

















POST CARD o) 





Test 
2000 


Private post cards are a direct form 
of advertising that cost little and 
produce powerfully 
—if planned on sound principles, 
—if the layout lures the eye, 


—if headings and text taboo tardy 
action. 

Test 2000 or less in one or more ar- 
rangements. Use them to revive old 
lists and keep the new alive. Include 
a “come-back” post card with every 
package. Use them as monthly mail- 
ers and reminders. They’ll stimulate 
inquiries and urge along orders by 


za" FREE 


“Post Card 
Profits” 

Bulletin 

Free Bulletin on Post Cards gladly 
mailed on request. Or send me in- 
formation on your product and [’ll 
submit an idea or two (layout and 
copy) on approval. Pay if Okey. 


JAMES H. BUSWELL 


BUSWELL SERVICE 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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The Bond Market Outlook 


Fall May Witness Mild Reaction, But Long-Range 


View Points Towards Higher Prices 
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HE list of representative bonds of various classes presented in the tables below 


“ 


are more in the nature of a 


sample case” of investment and semi-investment 


issues now available in the open market or through the dealers with comparisons 
of prices and estimated yields, than a tabulation of specific recommendations. The 
investor is advised to consult the investment experts of the bond houses he intends 


to do business with before making definite selections. 


Government Bonds 


7—1920-21-22—. -—1923—~. Now 


L=$50, C=$100, D=$500, M=$1,000. 
*Legal investment in New York State. 


High Low High Low About 
LCD Liberty 3%4s* ...... June 15, 1947 103.10 86.10 101.30 100.00 100.00 
LCD Liberty 2nd 4%s*..Nov. 15, 1942 101.00 81.12 99.3 96.24 98.11 
LCD Liberty 3rd 4%s*..Sept. 15, 1928 101.00 85.20 996 97.25 98.28 
LCD Liberty 4th 4%s*....Oct. 15, 138 101.27 82.00 996 96.27 98.10 
LCD Treasury 4%s*...... Oct. 15, 1952 101.1 98.1 99.24 
Foreign and Municipal Bonds 
Price 
Maturity About 
eee I ase nsaen sa vndn deddadchndind dv eaes 1945 109 
We) Rae cA es A NAB is sheen yoceea dS Pd lasrendranaaoandled 1937 102 
nD I I a ily wid le hls te ckinn's raed aggre 1957 10334 
BO, NAO OE Is oho ok ts oS see grace SosieloneWedioweseate 1935 we 
M Atlanta Joint Stock Land Bk. 5s*... ..60.ccsccccvccess 1952 oni 
We Woaeaieah GE Canal Sia ails sn oisssas5 cicie wraeinvarsie scaceis creas 1931 100 
Railroad Bonds 
High Grade 
Price 
Maturity About 
D Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Gen. 4s................. 1995 88 
M Atlantic Coast Tite 2st46? aoc ckiiccicccadowedasee ee 1952 86%4 
M Chicago & Northwestern, Gen. 3%4s*.....0............ 1987 71% 
Oe es a RANE Bk, i BE Bs sadn oat din odewnc sense enses 1998 72% 
Ue el Ce a 1969 100 
BSS OS gree Sa a 1955 8634 
PRR US BE I on Sac hinaie Senco he ward eeisae sews 1947 92 
Second Grade 
Price 
Maturity About 
iy Panimore & Tonio Conv. 4376... .s..06 hs cas Siweeewescs 1933 81% 
Rp NGPA RUMI E © M ARTO 9G isi a sainie.0.c.0.o:s'0.ais. dicse-s'sieiscsdleisvewie sarees 1946 89% 
M-GComrado: Ge-Soathern-1st 46 .6.oi6e.. ccc ceecccaseascaes 1929 92 
> Tieteware & Beatoom Conv. Ss... ... 0 cccccncccccccecase 1935 93 
CD St. Louis-San Francisco Prior Lien 6s.................. 1928 9914 
8 fe re errr er ret tere 1962 944 
Public Utility Bonds ’ Price 
Maturity About 
NE Prepares Wek Gis Se oe one caioys aisiSicwrsosjners sleareuissiklsieres 1929 92% 
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Possibilities in Speculative 
Railroad Bonds 


OND prices gave a good account of 
B themselves during the last two 
weeks, despite a firmer tendency in the 
money market. Average prices for 
forty representative bonds gained 0.21 
points, according to the New York 
“Times” index. There was a stronger 
demand for call money toward the last 
of August to meet first of the month 
and quarterly interest and dividend re- 
quirements, the net result being an in- 
crease in call rates to 5% per cent. 
After this seasonal demand was met, 
call rates reacted to 4% per cent. The 
demand for time funds has been light 
and there has been a_ considerable 
range in the rates charged. Renewals, 
however, were generally at 5% per 
cent. which has been the ruling rate 
for 60-90 day loans for some time. Com- 
mercial paper also is unchanged at 5% 
per cent. for the best names. 

It is reported that a number of cor- 
porations that have been lending their 
surplus cash in the call money market 
are withdrawing these funds against 
an increase in operations during the 
autumn. An increase in business ac- 
tivity necessitates larger inventories 
and payrolls, and this coupled with de- 
mands from the interior in connection 
with crop moving financing are likely 
to cause a moderate advance in money 
rates over a period of a few weeks. 


More Government Financing 


Commercial competition will not help 
the market for investment bonds, it 
being likely that these borrowers will 
outbid present yields obtainable from 
prime investments. At the same time, 
a substantial amount of new bonds, 
aggregating several million dollars, wii 
be offered within a short time. The 


Union Pacific Railroad, for one, will 
seek $20,000,000, it is believed. The 
Treasury Department is obliged to 


meet $695,000,000 maturities before the 
end of the year and will engage in new 
financing to the extent of approxi- 
mately $500,000,000 in this connection. 
However, the Treasury financing in the 
past has been so well co-ordinated with 
favorable conditions in the money 
market that no strain has developed, 
although all the issues have been 
largely over-subscribed. It is probable 
that the usual foresight wili be exer- 
cised with regard to the forthcoming 
financing. 

Altogether there is not much pros- 
pect of an advance in prices for invest- 
ment bonds during the autumn, but, on 
the other hand, there is the possibility 


of a mild reaction. The long range 
view, however, points toward higher 
prices, provided there is no artificial 


interference in the economic situation. 
By that, it is meant future conditions 
favor a trend downward in commodity 
prices and consequently a larger pur- 
chasing power for fixed income such 
as interest on bonds. It is always pos- 
sible, of course, that this natural trend 
will be interfered with by lowering the 
Federal Reserve rediscount rates in 
order to give an appearance of pros- 
perity for political purposes. It can be 
said without reservation, however, that 
so far there has been no appearance 
politics in the functioning of the 
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ESTABLISHED 1882 
Straus BuILDING 


565 Fifth Ave., at 46th St. 
New York 
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Old-Fashioned Safety 





OLD-FASHIONED safety in a bond is 
like old-fashioned honesty in a man—the 
fundamental, indispensable virtue. One 
cannot afford to trifle with safety in invest- 


STRAUS BONDS are safe. They are 
backed by the best security—improved, 
income earning city property, and by 
our record of 41 years without loss to 


Investigate this record and these sound 
bonds, which yield the highest interest rate 
consistent with safety and are issued in 
$1,000, $500 and $100 denominations. 
Call or write today for descriptive literature, 


BOOKLET 1-1311 


S. W. STRAUS & CO. 


OFFICES IN FORTY CITIES 


6 No. Clark St., at Madison St. 


79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


41 Years Without Loss To Any Investor 


INCORPORATED 


Straus BulLpinc 


CHICAGO 











Federal Reserve System. What the 
outgrowth of the removal of Governor 
W. P. G. Harding will be remains tu 
be seen. 

The position of speculative bonds is 
entirely different from that of prime 
investment issues. In this case, money 
rates are decidedly a secondary influ- 
ence and enter very little into the mar- 
ket action. Rather it is a question of 
whether earning power will permit a 
continuation of interest payments, or 
add to the margin of safety in the 
case of questionable stability. The de- 
cided improvement in earning power 


for the majority of the railroads, for 
example, lends speculative possibilities 
to a number of low-grade rail bonds 
which will not be modified by a mod- 
erate increase in money rates. 


The ad- 











justment bonds of such roads as Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas, St. Louis, San 
Francisco and International and Great 
Northern, and the lower grade bonds of 
Erie, St. Paul and Seaboard Air Line 
are fundamentally attractive. 

New bond offerings during the last 
two weeks totaled $75,047,800, as com- 
pared with $45,471,000 in the preceding 
two weeks. The most prominent offer- 
ing was the $24,000,000 of Associated 
Oil Company 6 per cent. gold notes. 





A profit of approximately $500,000 a 
month is being made by the Panama 
Canal, according to Col. Jay J. Mor- 
row, Governor of the Canal Zone. “The 
canal is now paying more than 3 per 
cent. on the investment,” said Col. Mor- 
row. 








How Do Men 
Get Rich? 


Have you ever wondered how your 
neighbor, who earns no more than you, 
can afford to own his own home, drive 
his own car, and take long trips each 
summer? - How, in other words, he is a 
rich man while you just keep plugging 
along the same old routine? 

Don’t wonder! Don’t envy the rich 
man. Imitate him!—and start to do it 
NOW by a method of small but syste- 
matic monthly savings that can make 
you financially independent. 


How Money Grows 


If you will lay aside only a small sum 
each month—as little as $10—you can 
build a snug fortune of $2,000.00 to 
$20,000.00 within a comparatively few 
years. i 

And you can do it with safety in the 
U. S. National Building and Loan Asso- 
ciation, a Pennsylvania corporation 
operating under state laws, under the 
direct supervision of the state banking 
commission, and operating in a state 
where for 92 years no investor has ever 
lost a nickel in building and loan asso- 
ciation! 





Over six million men and women in the 
United States have invested in building 
and loan shares. The ease, the high 
rate of return, the safety of this method 
of monthly saving are attracting new 
thousands of salaried men and women 
every week. 


A New Declaration of 
Financial Independence 


You, too, can realize your ambition for 
financial freedom, no matter whether 
you are earning $40 a week or $10,000 a 
year. 

A few dollars saved every month in 
building and loan—yes, as little as $5 or 
$10 a month—will grow into a snug for- 
tune almost before you know it. 


Costs Nothing to Find Out 


Send coupon below for booklet 105, 
“A New Declaration of Financial 
Independence.” It shows how you, 
too, can become independent—can 
be your own “boss’—by just a few 
years of small but systematic sav- 
ings. 


U. S. NATIONAL 
Building and Loan 
Association 
Suite 417-E 
Liberty Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mail This Coupon 
uo. 


and Loan Association, 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me without charge your booklet 105, 
“A New Declaration of Financial Independence.” 


National Building 


Suite 417-E, Liberty 
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American Agricultural Chemical Co.— 
For the year ended June 30, reports a 
net profit of $501,480, compared with a 
net operating deficit of $1,124,070 in the 
previous year. 

American Cotton Oil Co.—Officers 
confirmed report of sale of the Mem- 
phis cottonseed oil mill to the Dixie cot- 
ton Oil Co. Price said to be in excess 
of $500,000. 

Anaconda Copper Co.—Planning to 
double the capacity of its new zinc oxide 
refining plant at Akron. The new fac- 
tory units will cost about $200,000 and 
will be completed within sixty days. 

Associated Oil Co—Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., New York, offered a new issue of 
$24,000,000 12-year 6 per cent. notes, due 
Sept. 1, 1935, at par and interest. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry.— 
President Storey announced that the 
company had completed a survey of the 
hydro-electric possibilities of the Colo- 
rado River, with a view to possible elec- 
trification of its transcontinental lines in 
the desert region; but, he said, the com- 
pany had no definite plans now con- 
cerning electrification. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works—Program 
calls for capacity operations for the bal- 
ance of the year. Total shipments for 
1923, it is said, will approach $100,000,000. 
Unfilled orders are reported to be about 
$45,000,000, or more than sufficient to 
carry the plant into the new year. 

Cities Service Co—The Public Serv- 
ice Co. of Colorado has been organized 
as a subsidiary to take over the proper- 
ties of the Denver Gas & Electric Co.; 
the Western Light & Power Co., and the 
power plant development at Valmont, 
Colo. Capitalization, it was stated, 
would consist of $15,000,000 common 
stock and $3,500,000 7 per cent. pre- 
ferred. 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R.—Net income 
for the year ended Dec. 31, 1922, was $4,- 
375,373, equal to $1.33 a common share. 
This compares with $6,388,891 in 1921, 
or $2.65 a share. 

Brunswick - Balke - Collender Co. — 
Announced that the tire department 
had been segregated as the Brunswick 
Tire Corp., which it will retain control 
of through ownership of common stock. 
The manufacturing of tires will be done 
at the Akron factories of the B. F. Good- 
rich Co. 

California Petroleum Corp.—Made 
first shipment of 78,000 barrels on its 
36,000,000-barrel contract with Standard 
Oil Co. of N. J. 

Cosden & Co.—Refinery at Tulsa, 
Okla., closed some time ago, has been 
reopened. 

Fisher Body Corp.—For the quarter 
ended: July 31, reports earnings equal 
to $7.96 a share on the common. 

General Asphalt Co —Reports net 
earnings for the first half of 1923 of 
$270,000, a relative improvement of $687,- 
000 over 1922. 

General Electric Co.—Declared the 
regular annual stock dividend of 5 per 
cent. in special ($10 par value) stock, 
in addition to the regular quarterly cash 
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dividend of 2 per cent., and 15 cents on 
the special stock. In the first quarter 
of 1923, incoming business amounted to 
$80,000,000; second quarter $84,000,000, 
total for half year, $164,000,000. 

General Motors Corp.—With the ip. 
troduction of a new six-cylinder model, 
it is expected that Oldsmobile will aban- 
don its four and eight-cylinder cars. The 
new model will probably sell around $800, 

Humble Oil & Refining Co—A syit 
charging violation of the anti-trust laws 
of Texas has been filed against this 
company. It is alleged that this com- 
pany is controlled by the Standard Oj 
Co. of N. J., which was convicted, in 
1913, of violating the anti-trust laws of 
the State. The law holds that a com- 
pany convicted of violating the Texas 
anti-trust statute cannot again do busi- 
ness in the State. 

Island Creek Coal Co.—Petitioned the 

I. C. C. for a reopening of the assigned 
car case and for a modification of the 
commission’s order abolishing the as- 
signed car rule on October 1. 
’ Kansas City Southern Ry.—Has pre- 
pared plans for the reduction of grades 
between Watts, Ark., and Neosho, Mo, 
a distance of 62 miles, at a cost of about 
$3,000,000. 

Keystone Tire & Rubber Co.—Report- 
ed a net loss of $182,170 from operations 
covering first six months of 1923. 

Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co.—Declared a 
dividend of $7 a share on the second 
preferred stock, thus making a total of 
$28 declared this year for the account 
of clearing up back dividends on this 
issue. 

McCrory Stores Corp.—Acquired its 
sixth realty holding in the main business 
district of Youngstown, Ohio, and ar- 
nounced plans for a six-story store to 
be built next year on one of its prop- 
erties. 

Mexican Petroleum Co.—Mexican 
Government issued an order stopping 
the Huasteca Petroleum Co., an oper- 
ating subsidiary, from continuing de- 
velopment work in Juan Felipe area. 

National Conduit & Cable Co.—Entire 
property will be sold at public auction 
at the company’s office at Hastings-on- 
the-Hudson, Sept. 14. 

New York Air Brake Co.—Net profits 
for the seven months ended July 31, 
amounted to $1,722,916. Shipped more 
than $700,000 worth of orders during 
July and had more orders on its books 
August 1 than on July 1. 

Ohio Oil Co—Declared a quarterly 
dividend of 50 cents, against 75 cents 
a share in previous quarter. 

Owens Bottle Co—Said to be nego 
tiating for control of the Hartford Em- 
pire Co., of Hartford, Conn., and 
Corning Glass Works, of Corning, N. Y: 
Transaction might involve around $4, 
000,000 or $5,000,000. 

Pacific Oil Co.—Earned $1.29 a shart 
in first half of 1923; same period, 1922 
$1.94. 

Pan-American Petroleum & Tran* 
port Co.—President Doheny denied tt 
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mors that the company was contemplat- 
ing new financing. 

Peerless Motor Car Co.—R. H. Collins, 
president and general manager of the 
company, has withdrawn his resignation. 

Pittsburgh Steel Co.—Stockholders 
yill meet on Oct. 30, to act upon an in- 
crease in common stock from $14,000,000 
to $19,000,000. 

Pressed Steel Car Co.—Received an 
order for 1,000 automobile cars from 
Canadian National Rys., and 300 steel 
underframes from Pere Marquette; also 
repair order on 200 steel hopper cars 
from Philadelphia & Reading. 

Producers & Refiners Corp.—Declared 
a quarterly dividend of 50 cents a share 
on the common, which is a reduction of 
) cents compared with the previous 
declaration. Overproduction of crude 
oil and drastic reduction in gasoline 
prices are given as the cause. 

Pullman Co.—Earnings for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, it is reported, will 
equal about $12 a share, or considerably 
above the annual dividend rate of $8. 

Pure Oil Co—Acquired control of 
the Humphreys Oil Co., paying $50 a 
share for the stock of the latter. Pay- 
ments will be made at intervals over a 
year, with a large initial payment. The 
amount involved is said to be $22,500,000. 

Ray Consolidated Copper Co.—Earned 
% cents a share in the quarter ended 
June 30, compared with a deficit for the 
same period a year ago. 

Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corp.—Nego- 
tiations with the Agwi Petroleum Corp., 
and the Agwi Marketing Co., for their 
proposed co-operation in England have 
been broken off by mutual consent, as 
it was found impossible to reach a com- 
plete agreement. 

Standard Steel Car Co.—Operating at 
capacity. Orders on hand are said to 
be sufficient to keep the plant running 
full time to the end of this year. 

Texas Co. (The)—Has chosen Salt 
Lake City as chief distributing point for 
intermountain territory and will expend 
$250,000 for buildings and equipment. It 
is considered likely that the company 
will retail as well as wholesale its prod- 
ucts in Utah. 

U. S. Smelting, Refining & Mining Co. 
—The Mammoth Copper Mining Co.’s 
mine at Kennett is preparing to reopen 
with 250 men. 

United States Steel Corp.—The price 
for steel rails for delivery up to Mar. 
31, 1924, has been fixed at $43 a ton, 
which is the same price prevailing for 
the balance of 1922, Chairman Gary was 
quoted as stating that it would be about 
three months before the effect of the 
elimination of the 12-hour day on steel 
costs and price could be determined, 
which apparently meant that the cor- 
poration planned no important price 
changes for the time being. 

Utah Securities Corp—Net earnings 
for the twelve months ended July 31 to- 
talled $4,897,696, against $4,185,351 in the 
Previous year, 

Willys-Overland Co—Export sales 
are increasing. Sir William Letts, man- 
aging director of the export unit, esti- 
mates that about 13,000 cars will be sold 
this year in Europe, India and South 
America. 
tren: (F. Ww.) Co.—No extra 
mot « . end, stock dividend or splitting 

shares is contemplated. 











An Important Rule to Remember 


When Selecting Your Investments 


An Investment That May Be 
Good for One Person May Not 
Be a Sound Investment for You - 


NE investor can afford to take a certain risk for the 
O possibility of earning large future profits. Another in- 
vestor can afford to buy only income producing securities 
having better than the average possibilities for future profits. 
A third can afford to take no risk whatever and must buy 
only safe, sound and conservative investments. Investors 
who take these facts into consideration before investing will 
find that they have traveled a long way on the road to suc- 
cessful investing. What kind of investments must you buy? 


A Personal Service That Will Help You Decide 


Subscribers to Forbes Investors’ Service have the privilege 
of writing in at any time outlining their investment situation. 
Through our Personal Service Department, our organization 
helps them in the selection of the investments best suited to 
their needs. 


Other Features of Our Service 


In addition to our personal service, subscribers receive a 
Weekly Bulletin and Guide giving a brief summary of the 
investment outlook, definite recommendations for investment, 
and brief comprehensive analyses of practically all the im- 
portant stocks listed on the exchange. This Guide must really 
be seen to be appreciated. 


Our Opinion Reports form another important part of our 
service. These give you complete analyses of stocks that 
you are especially interested in, together with our opinion 
as to their investments outlook. 


Only that which is of practical value to you is included in our 
service, non-essentials have been eliminated, only vital facts, 
reports, analyses and our opinions and recommendations have 
been included. This service is built to stand the acid test 
of time. 


Fall details may be obtained 
without the slightest obligation 
by mailing the coupon below: 


FORBES INVESTORS SERVICE 
120 Fifth Avenue New York City 








CLIP AND MAIL 


Baa cctoncestousioadca — 
FORBES INVESTORS SERVICE, 
128 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
Gentlemen: I shall be pleased to receive complimentary cepy detalis of 


your Weekly Investors Service. This carries no ebligation on my part 
whatever. 


NAME eeeeeeeneeeeeee e@eeeeeeee @eeeeveaeoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eeeeeeeeevee 
ADDRESS. ..... Ocerecccccceovoeseccowec ecccccccvccceces ccvccces coccees 
CITY AND STATE.............. ccpecccecsseccoosocoosoese ccccccceee 
F. 9-15-23 
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Td Hate to Be 
Looking for a Job 
When I’m Sixty!” 


thought a young executive who had just 
turned down a much older man looking 
for a position. And while you are agree- 
ing with him stop to consider what you 
are doing to insure yourself against just 
such a situation. There is only one sure 
protection, and that is the gradual build- 
ing up of a permanent income upon which 
you can depend when salary or current 
earnings pass the peak and start to drop. 


Don’t Gamble with the 
Future 


Insure Your Prosperity 


This New Course 
Will Show You How 


SEE IT FREE 


You can begin now to build your perma- 
nent income through safe investments 
started on a small scale, and so han- 
dled that they will steadily increase in 
value. For there is now available to 
you the expert advice and instruction 
of five well-known authorities who ex- 
plain for you, in a practical reading 
course, the soundest and most effective 
methods for winning financial independ- 
ence. 


PRINCIPLES OF 
SPECULATION AND 
INVESTMENT 


Eight handy volumes cover: How to Fore- 
cast Business Conditions; How to “Size 
up” the Market; How to Manage In- 





vestment Funds; The Principles of Prof- 
it Making; How to Select Stocks; How 
to Read Financial Statements; How to 
Deal with a Broker; Buying and Selling 
for Profit. 


Don’t Invest 


Your Money 
Blindfolded ! 


Get this new course for 
free examination and see 
its definite, concrete in- 
formation, which will save 

: money for you—and make 
money for you. You may return it if 
you wish—or pay for it on the easy 
terms shown in the coupon— 





G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 

Dept. 341, 2 West 45th St., New York. 
Send me on approval ‘Principles of Specula- 
tion and Investment”’ in eight handy volumes 
with supplementary material. Within five days 
I may return the course and owe nothing. 
Otherwise I will remit $1.50 as a first payment 
and $2.00 monthly for three months, $7.50 in 
all, or make one cash payment of $6.95. 


AN. bans eat dee bho daw eeeeas ewe 
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NEW MOVES IN AUTOMOTIVE 


OTHING short of a feast of sur- 
mises has been set before motor 
car owners and agents in the disguise 
of an unusual number of changes in 


and construction of new 
models of automobiles now being 
placed in the market. Manufacturers, 
as a rule, have carried on, from season 
to season, practically with the old 
chassis since pre-war days, after car- 
buretors as well as starting and light- 
ing systems had reached an acceptable 
degree of perfection, and the steady 
increase in the number of cars sold 
showed that the product was convinc- 
ing to the public. 

And now there is a decided break ir 
this policy. New models are heralded 
with something like the old zest for in- 
novations. The more changes. they 
show, the more interesting their ap- 
pearance in the autumn season, backed 
by the names of conservative manufac- 
turers. To other builders who had in- 
tended to continue on the old plan the 
break may be disquieting. 


the design 


New Models Stimulating Sales 


Most remarkable in this development 
is perhaps the fact that it does not 
center upon the introduction of four- 
wheel brakes or new types of car-body 
construction, although these features 
may be termed radical departures from 
previous practice, but on the contrary 
gets its great significance from the 
large number of minor changes whose 
object is not always clear but which 
are found incorporated in chassis pre- 
viously very generally accepted as 
quite satisfactory. Attention is not 
called strongly to any one improve- 
ment. Automobile technical and trade 
journals have not been relied upon for 
describing and illustrating each one of 
them in detail, as was formerly invari- 
ably done. This may come later, at the 
time of the annual automobile exhibi- 
tions, but it is not a part of the scheme 
of action, and the changes are mostly 
of such unobtrusive and _ intimately 
technical nature that neither the public 
nor the agents will be able to appre- 
ciate their value over and above pre- 
vious construction. They are to be 
taken on trust, and stand for the kind 
of progress that the unbiased experi- 
mental department of a manufacturing 
company evolves slowly and surely for 
the production department, not to be 
taken up by the latter until the last 
doubt is removed—doubts of mechan- 
ical: suitability, of production cost with 
a certain factory equipment, and of 
ripeness for the market. 

It is widely stated that the new mod- 
els, by virtue of the many smail 
changes, are stimulating sales, but that 
they are expected to influence re-sale 
values unfavorably; that is, downward. 
The atmosphere continues to reverber- 
ate with surmises, however. It seems 
peculiar that the change of front was 


BUSINESS TRANSPORR. 






made at the same time at so many dif- 
ferent construction camps. In the ab- 
sence of complete information on al} 
details—which it would be difficult to 
gather at the present stage—the ques- 
tion arises whether the features which 
are new in any one model are really 
exclusive for that model, or were pre- 
viously found in other models or makes. 
Consolidations of companies, expiration 
of patent rights or mutual concessions 
in the exercise of them, may account 
for some of the changes, and these may 
be looked upom as due to a new shake 
of the industrial kaleidoscope, rather 
than new progress in engineering. Ever 
so, their adoption can only be explained 
if it tends to lower the cost of produ- 
tion or gives a new shade of advantage 
in mechanics or car-operation, or both, 
not previously available for the model 
concerned, in each instance. 

With such a development the publi: 
have reason to be satisfied. It is safe 
and promises better “buys.” So do the 
lowered used-car values, if they are 
substantiated. Financially, however, the 
new front seems to predicate more 
consolidation in the industry, rather 
than less. 

Still the surmises will not down. C. 
F. Kettering, from his vantage as chief 
of the largest private research institu- 
tion, throws a firebrand into the situa- 
tion. He is quoted to the effect that 
“we are only in the infancy of auto- 
motive design,” and that “the next ten 
years will bring radical changes not 
dreamed of now. The laboratories are 
proving it.” He should know a great 
deal about it. But ten years is a rea;- 
suring period for awaiting this revo- 
lution. 


The Used-Car Problem 


What automobile dealers have to say 
about re-sale values coming down if 
the public takes kindly to new con- 
struction features in their favorite 
models, brings other surmises to the 
surface. If the American public re- 
turns to the spirit of 1905, when all who 
could bought a new car every year, 
selling the old one to a new motorist, 
what will happen? The most inter- 
esting answer is a hopeful one. It suy- 
gests that the slogan of “a new car for 
every American” has small chance of 
realization, unless “used cars for ex- 
port” is adopted as another slogan, and 
the great facilities for overhauling now 
found in the service stations is turned 
to account for the purpose indicatec. 
Canada and Mexico have been good 
fields for second-hand cars. And not a 
few have been sold in Europe. Wheth- 
er it is practicable to work up a world 
trade at relatively low and attractiv: 
prices for conscientiously overhauled 
American cars, looms up as the last 
large question, full of surmises, whicn 
the new situation, in its broadest as- 
pect, seems to suggest. 
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NE of the 


largest public utility 
enterprises planned for the next 
few years is the enlargment of the 


New York port and harbor. E. H. 
Outerbridge, chairman of the Port Au- 
thority, told sixteen leaders in finance 
at a recent luncheon why it should be 
easy to raise the required money, prob- 
ably $200,000,000, by bond issues, if the 
State of New York and New Jersey 
would support the project properly. 
The bankers expressed their readiness 
to help in advancing the big plan. 

According to the New York State 
Committee on Public Utility Informa- 
tion, 1  kilowatt-hour from each 
pound of coal will soon be a practical 
fact. The larger central stations ai- 
ready produce electric current at the 
rate of 1.5 pounds of coal for 1 kilo- 
watt-hour, while in 1920 the average 
rate was 2.43 pounds of coal. Figures 
given by the Department of Labor show 
that the avetage production cost of 
electricity is lower than in 1914, which 
accounts for the majority of electric 
companies going through the period of 
rising labor cost and material cost 
without increase in rates. Technical 
advancement and consolidations made 
it possible. 


At the Fourth National Canteennen 
of Mutual Savings Banks, it was sug- 
gested by H. M. Addinsell that many 
public utility bonds could be included 
among the investments of savings 
banks, meeting their most severe re- 
quirements. There are 10,000,000 de- 
positors in savings banks, he men- 
tioned, and the bank assets are $7,- 
000,000,000. The investments in powez, 
light, gas, and telephone and telegraph 
utilities are estimated at $10,000,000,- 
000,00, and the I. C. C. gives $18,900,- 
000,00 as the 1920 figure for investments 
in railways. 


Capital too Dear, Says Ely 


Among 31,000 shareholders in North- 
ern States Power Co., about 28,000 ave 
residents in the territory served. About 
6,000 shareholders have been gained in 
1923. 

The growth of customer ownership, 
says Basil H. Pillard in “Bond Topics,” 
has been “one of the death strokes” to 
the idea of municipal ownership which 
several years ago threatened many 
‘ompanies. Ideas have many lives, it 
seems, but customers’ ownership has an 
equal number of death strokes, per- 
haps. 

The number of shareholders in the 
electric industries was estimated as 
1,750,000 at the recent convention of the 
National Electric Light Association. 

“What makes it necessary,” asks 


Richard T. Ely, professor of economics 
at the University of Wisconsin, “that 
public utilities should pay from 1 per 
cent. to 2 per cent. more for its cheapest 
money than is paid by public corpora- 
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tions?” And an Institute for Research 
in Land Economics and Public utilities, 
with Mr. Ely as director, has been 
established to provide the answer. 
Mr. Martin Insull of the Middle West 
Utilities Co., on the other hand, discus- 
sing the need of $1,000,000,000 more 
capital this year for expansion, says, 
“To secure these large sums, the com- 
panies will doubtless have to pay a 
fairly high interest, which should prove 
attractive to investors, considering the 
assured future of the industry and the 
excellent security it offers.” 


The Northern Ohio Traction & Light 
Co. is appealing to the public in Arkon 
to pay a six-cent fare for street car 
rides voluntarily, and tells trainmen 
to thank anyone who does. The fran- 
chise providing a five-cent fare expires 
in February. 


United Light & Railway Co. 


United Light & Railway Co., for the 
12 months ended July, shows gross 
earnings increased 10 per cent. over the 
previous 12 months, net earnings in- 
creased 17 per cent. and surplus earn- 
ings, for depreciation, debt discount, and 
dividends for common, increased 32 
per cent. and amounting to $1,244,120. 

Louisville Hydro-electric Co., affili- 
ated with Louisville Gas & El. Co., has 
obtained preliminary sanction from the 
Federal Water Power Commission for 
developing a 100,000 horsepower plant 
at the Falls of the Ohio on the Ohio 
River. The dam at the foot of the 
rapids will be constructed by the Gov- 
ernment with a view to navigation pur- 
poses. The city of Louisville had sought 
the same sanction in vain, being too 
near its legal debt limit. 

An increase of the fare to 6 cents 
cash, or 9 for 50 cents, on the muni- 
cipal Detroit Street Ry. has been or- 
dered by the city, to take effect Sept. 
2. Transfers continue to cost 1 cent. The 
Detroit United Railways which runs 
interurban cars into the city over muni- 
cipal tracks, is permitted to charge the 
new fare within the city limits. 

By unanimous vote of the Council, 
the municipality of Blue Island, a sub- 
urb of Chicago, has sold to the Public 
Service Co. of Northern [Illinois iis 
electric light and power distributioa 
system and granted the company a 30- 
year franchise to operate it. It also 
made provisious looking to the sale 
of its street lighting system to th 
same company within a year. 

United Railways Co. of St. Louis 
appeals to U. S. District Court from 
the valuation of $51,781,000 fixed by the 
Missouri P. S. Commission as the basis 
for the rate of fare, and asks for a 
valuation of $69,100,000. At the same 
time the city of St. Louis has applied 
for a writ to have the commission’s 
valuation reviewed, claiming that it is 
excessive. 
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Here are the outstanding char- 
acteristics of Miller Bonds, 
briefly stated for the consider- 
ation of every investor who is 
determined to cling to the 
fundamentals in placing his 
money : 


Safety: Never a dollar’s loss 
in the past — the future pro- 
tected by the same safeguards 
which have made this record 
possible. 


Yield: Up to 7%—in other 
words, the most liberal rate 
consistent with the highest 
grade first mortgage security in 
the various sections of the 
country where the properties 
are located. 


Price Stability: Prices of Mill- 
er Bonds do not fluctuate—a 
feature which eliminates market 
losses and protects the invest- 
or against falling quotations. 


Here are qualities that make a 
strong appeal to everybody except 
those people who insist on taking 
speculative chances with their in- 
vestment funds. An investment in 
Miller Bonds is an investment in 
safety, income, and peace of mind. 


A BOOKLET OF REAL 
INFORMATION 


For the benefit of those who want 
to make a serious investigation of 
first mortgage real estate bonds as 
investments, we have published a 
booklet called “The Premier In- 
vestment.” It gives the origin, his- 
tory and present status of these 
bonds. A copy will be sent free 
on request. Just clip the coupon 
-— mail it—now, while you think 
of it. 


G.L.MIELCER & G. 


1013 Carbide and Carbon Building, 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Atlanta Memphis Knoxville Buffalo 


G. L. MILLER & COMPANY, Inc. 


1013 Carbide and Carbon Building, 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 


Please send the booklet, “The Premier 
Investment”—no obligation to me to in- 


vest. Also descriptive circular of a 7% 
first mortgage bond issue. 
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Have House Rents Reached Their Peak? Whep & tte re 
* bd m 

Will Downward Trend Begin? a Sy 

of ret 

By R. D. Maxwell =, 

er 

T HE question uppermost in the minds mendous rise in costs. Since the com. 
of a vast majority of tenants at putation of figures, however, the becau 
this time seems to be whether or not movement of supplies has declined cop. tals i 
rents have reached their peak, and, if siderably and there will undoubtedly h¢ duced 
so, just when the downward trend will a reflection in the index as soon as the becor 


begin. Not only does this apply to ten- 
ants but real estate owners as well. 

As the writer has stated in previous 
articles, values tend to move in cycles 
and it seems that rents are now at their 
peak. The upward trend which started 
back in 1914, and which was accen- 
tuated by the shortage resulting from 
the suspension of construction during 
the war is still continuing. Any attempt 
to analyze the present rental situation, 
therefore, resolves itself into an analysis 
of building conditions at this time. 

Since statistics show that the peak of 
the building boom was reached last 
May, and that operations have been de- 
clining since that time, many people 
have assumed that the housing short- 
age has passed the critical stage. Pos- 
sibly this assumption is only natural 
since the present lull comes in the wake 
of the greatest building boom in the 
history of this country. The next ques- 
tion which comes to mind is a logical 
reason for the present dullness in the 
market. In the writer’s opinion, the 
present inactivity in the building indus- 
try is not due so much to the fact that 
the crisis has been passed as it is to 
the high construction costs. A minor 
circumstance is the letup in demand for 
certain types of structures. 


Costs 340 Per Cent. Above Par 


A recent survey of production in lum- 
ber, copper and other construction ma- 
terial fields indicates that there has been 
an excessive production. If this con- 
tinues for any length of time a surplus 
will result and this in turn should mean 
lower costs. Construction at the close 
of the first half of the year was far 
above normal and the old law of sup- 
ply and demand worked out so that 
builders began bidding against one an- 
other for material and labor, which ac- 
counts for the so-called “snow-balling” 
of wages early in the year. Labor is 
now showing an inclination to let up 
in its demands for higher wages, which 
augurs well for the low rent advocates. 

The South is especially favored in the 
matter of construction costs, it being 
estimated that these are about 24 per 
cent. less than those reported for the 
North. The cessation of building activ- 
ity will probably not last long in the 
large centers of population, but it will 
at least help out the situation consid- 
erably and lessen the strain on the con- 
cerns supplying the material for con- 
struction purposes. 

The statistical bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor recently compiled index 
numbers of construction costs and placed 
building materials at about 340 per cent. 
above par and wages about 80 per cent., 
which gives some indication of the tre- 


demand has lessened to such an extent 
that supply has caught up. During the 
early part of August the lumber move. 
ment fell off about 7 per cent. All of 
these factors would seem to point to. 
wards the conclusion that construction 
costs have reached their peak for this 
year at least. 


“What Goes Up Must Come Down” 


It will be possibly two or three years 
before the building industry returns to 
normal. This rather categorical state- 
ment brings up the question as to just 
what the term normal implies. The 1913 
figures might well be used as a basis 
for determining the so-called normal, but 
in view of higher material prices and the 
higher wage level prevailing since that 
time it would seem that a new normal 
would not be amiss. Furthermore, the 
fact that the building shortage has not 
been fully eliminated in the larger cen- 
ters of population will tend to keep the 
level up somewhat and have the effect 
of bringing comparative figures to 4 
higher level than those of the 1913 pe- 
riod. If this is so it would not seem that 
rents will recede to their pre-war basis 
for some time to come. There is an old 
saying that “What goes up must come 
down,” and taking a long-range view: 
point it would seem that rental values 
will come down. 

However, it must be remembered that 
as long as people are willing and able 
to pay high rents just so long will it be 
before any decrease may be expected. 
The decline in costs has not made itself 
felt in the housing situation, as far as 
rentals are concerned, as yet. Just how 
long a time it will take is problematical, 
but it will probably not be before next 
year. In spite of costs new construc: 
tion has been such that the housing in: 
dustry is now elastic enough to meet 
all normal demands. If rentals be- 
ceme prohibitive the demand will lessen 
and the pressure be relieved still more 
than it is. Already there is an increas- 
ing number of apartments for rent in 
the larger cities. Most of these are in 
the high rent class. 

The writer has a letter on his desk 
from a prominent savings bank official 
which states that there are from 1,500 to 
1,800 vacant houses and apartments in 
his particular city which can be rented 
if conditions warrant. Values have been 
falling steadily because of business con- 
ditions and people have been moving 
to other sections where the employ- 
ment situation is more favorable. Lest 
it be argued that this is only one in- 
stance, it may be said that the contents 
of the letter is typical of several others 
from different sections of the coun- 
try. In certain cities taxpayers and 
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tenants have organized associations for 
the purpose of building homes with 
modern improvements, such structures 
to rent at a figure which will be within 
the reach of families having but moder- 
ate means. 

In the long run the general tendency 
of rents is downward and if a predic- 
tion of the possible trend were to be 
made it would be that 1924 will bring 
lower rents. This will not happen, how- 
ever, if building costs should increase, 
because a permanent reduction in ren- 
tals is only possible when costs are re- 
duced, which seems in a fair way of 
becoming a fact now. 








|About Important People| 











J. Leonard Replogle has resigned as 
president and chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Vanadium Corporation 
of America. Mr. Replogle, however, will 
continue as a director. 

Guy Huston, president of the Chicago 
Joint Stock Land Bank, was elected 
president of the American Association 
of Joint Stock Land Banks at the annual 
meeting. 

Governor McCray, of Indiana, has re- 
signed as president of the Kentland Dis- 
count and Deposit Savings Bank, and 
has been succeeded by William Darroch. 

Chauncey H. Murphey, for many years 
vice-president of the United States 
Mortgage & Trust Company, has been 
elected a vice-president of the Metro- 
politan Trust Company of New York. 

Percy E. Mann was elected president 
of the reorganized D. G. Dery Corpora- 
tion. 

John D. MacMahon has resigned as 
president of the Sinclair Oil & Gas Co. 
to devote his time to personal affairs. 
He will be succeeded by R. A. Griffith, 
vice-president of the company. 

W. Averill Harriman and William 
Newsome, vice-president of the United 
Fruit Company, Boston, were elected to 
the board of directors of the New York 
Indemnity Co. 

President and General Manager Col- 
lins, of the Peerless Motor Car Co., has 
withdrawn his resignation at the request 
of the directors and has consented to 
continue his management of the com- 
pany. 

E. H. Fitch has been elected president 
of the Republic Rubber Co. 

Herbert Fitzpatrick, of Huntington, 
Va., was elected vice-president and gen- 
“‘¢ manager of the Chesapeake & Ohio 

« a 

Bert L. Atwater, vice-president of the 
William Wrigley, Jr., Company, was 
elected a director of the First National 
Bank of Brooklyn. 

Secretary of the Treasury Mellon re- 
turned from Europe on the Aquitania of 
the Cunard Line. 

William G. Wendell has been ap- 
pointed assistant vice-president of the 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company of 
New York. 

J. E. Cochrane was appointed a vice- 
president of the National Surety Com- 
pany. 

C. D. Smith, of Memphis, was elected 
president of the Piggly Wiggly Corpora- 
tion to succeed Clarence Saunders, who 
recently resigned after filing suit asking 
that the company be placed in the hands 
ol a receiver. 





Gathering in the Fruit 


The fruits of business success never ripen and fall 
of themselves. Immutable laws control them. 


The fruits of nature are the natural results of soil, 
sun and rain in right proportions. 


Profits, the fruits of successful business, are the 
natural results of Knowlédge, Management and 
Organization. 


Perfect fruits are no surer under the laws of nature 
than are profits under the laws of business. 


Knowledge is the elimination of guess work—the 
heat and the light of the sun. 


Management is a science, the fundamental prin- 
ciples of which change no more than the funda- 
mental principle of soil or rain. 


Organization is the machine, utilized and con- 
trolled by Management, to produce profit. Like 
nature it functions only when directed by Knowl- 
edge. 


The Fruits of business success are being picked 
today by managers who know—whose methods 
are founded on the fundamental principles of 
Knowledge, Management, and Organization—as 
immutable as the laws of nature. 
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Dividends 


American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
vidend 





136th Di 
The regular quarterly dividend of Two Dollars 
and twenty-five cents per share will be paid on 
Menday, October 15, 1923, to stockhol of 
record at the close of business en Thursday, 
September 2, 1923. 
H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 
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TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SCHOOL OF 
| COMMERCE 


New Term Begins Feb. 1, 1924 


Two-year courses in Accounting, 
Advertising, Reporting Salesman- 
ship, Secretarial Administration, 
and Business Administration. 
Students who wish to earn the 
degree of B. S C. can do so by 
taking two more years. The prac- 
tical subjects which increase the 
students’ earning capacity are in- 
cluded in the first two years and 
the diploma is granted without 
degree. Rosters can be arranged 
so that lectures can be taken from 
8 a.m. to 12 M. Positions are ob- 
tained for students who must sup- 
port themselves. Special courses 

are given in Realty, Reporting, 

Credits and Collections, Salesman- 
ship, Advertising, Banking, Insur- 
ance, Practical Journalism, Traf- 
| fic Rates and Management, Public 








Speaking, and Personnel Manage- 
ment. On account of the large 
registration (more than 10,000 
students in the university) appli- 
cation should be made now for 
admission February 1, 1924. 


Russell H. Conwell, Pres., 
Broad and Berks Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Labor and Wages 

















ORK in the anthracite coal fields 
was completely suspended when 
representatives of the operators and 
the miners failed to reach an agree- 
ment on September 1. The check-off 
of union dues, arbitration and a wage 
increase still bar the way to peace. 
Despite the pessimistic attitude of 
leaders on both sides there are signs 
that the strike will be short-lived. The 
following basis for a possible agree- 
ment was indicated: Elimination of 
the check-off demand by the miners if 
the operators drop their demand that 
all future wage disputes shall be arbi- 
trated; the 10 per cent. wage increase 
to stand for contract miners and some 
adjustment that would give the day 
men a larger actual increase to be 
made, and a two-year agreement. 


The United Mine Workers of America 


are reported to have more than $2,-— 


000,000 in cash to carry on a strike and 
are prepared to levy a 10 per cent. strike 
assessment on the 400,000 working mem- 
bers of the union, which will yield ap- 
proximately $800,000 a week for strike 
benefits. 

Increases in wage rates for factory 
workers have practically ceased for the 
present in New York. About 1 per 
cent. of the workers were given in- 
creases in July, compared with 13 per 
cent. in May, when wages reached their 
peak. 


The New England conference board of 
the United Textile Workers of America 
adopted resolutions asserting that it 
would fight any attempt to reduce wages 
and would, moreover, call upon all tex- 
tile workers to unite in fighting for the 
restoration of the wage scale in force 
in 1920 and for better conditions in the 
textile industry. 

Voluntary increases in wages aggre- 
gating $600,000 per annum, and affect- 
ing 7,900 workmen on the Boston & 
Maine and Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh Railroads were announced by the 
Railroad Labor Board. 

The new eight-hour day in the steel 
mijls is attracting workmen from other 
industries, and mill managers and em- 
ployment agents predict that the labor 
shortage will soon be overcome. 

Co-operation of thé Board of Educa- 
tion with the Apprenticeship Commis- 
sion of the New York Building Congress 
is an accomplished fact. About seventy 
classes will be opened in ten school 
buildings this month, and an endeavor 
will be made to train young men to 
make up the shortage of mechanics in 
the building trades. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers is planning to open a bank of 
its own across from the Pennsylvania 
Station in New York City. It is ex- 
pected that the new banking institution, 
similar to the one the engineers have 
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operated for a number of years in 
Cleveland, will be functioning by Oct, 1 

Dr. Charles P. Steinmetz, the famoy 
electrical expert, predicted that the time 
is coming when people would not work 
more than four hours a day. “Tha 
will be the work of electricity,” he 
said. “The rest of the time we will 
be able to follow our natural bent” 

The Standard Oil Co. of N. Y. ha 
under consideration a plan to increase 
its capital stock from $225,000,000 t 
$235,000,000, practically all of the ip. 
crease to be offered to employees, 

New cumulative preferred stock 6 
the Keystone Telephone Co., of Phil. 
delphia, is being offered employees y 
$51 a share under a partial payment 
plan. The stock, of no par value, wil 
be entitled to cumulative dividends 4 
$4 a share a year. 

When an injunction which encroaches 
upon the personal liberty guaranteed by 
the Constitution of the United State 
is granted, the injunction should be djs. 
regarded, Samuel Gompers, president of 
the American Federation of Labor, de. 
clared in an address before local rep- 
resentatives of unions in Chicago. 















Railroads 


nine 


w earnings of 50 railroads which 
have made public their reports for 
July aggregate $71/531,733, compared 
with $57,346,615 for the same month in 
1922. This net income is approximately 
3 per cent. below that of the same roads 
for June, 1923. Gross revenues of the 
large lines, practically without excep- 
tion, showed decided increases over the 
same month of 1922. 

The railroads have reached the crisis 
of their test period, and their fate wil 
largely depend on the record they e- 
tablish during the next few months, 
according to the National Industrial 
Conference Board. We will soon know, 
says the report, whether they will be 
permitted to continue their post-wa 
rehabilitation, or whether their break- 
down and the bugaboo of more ¢x 
tended Government control and possible 
operation will become a reality. 

More than one-half of the funds ex 
pended by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
System during 1922 were immediately 
paid out in salaries and wages to tht 
220,000 employees. Out of every dolla’ 
received by the railroad during the yea! 
51.4 per cent. was paid to labor; 17/ 
per cent. went towards the purchase 0 
materials and supplies; coal took 7D 
per cent.; taxes paid cities, States, an 
the United States accounted for 4” 
per cent.; loss and damage payments, 
depreciation on rolling stock and othe! 
property and miscellaneous rentals ab- 
sorbed 6.41 per cent.; fixed charges, 7” 
per cent. After making all these pay 
ments, the road had left 5.5 per cet 
out of the original dollar to pay div 
dends to the stockholders and to p™ 
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vide for a surplus which would sustain 
‘he company’s credit. 

"Seven new locomotives on the aver- 
age were placed in service on railroads 
‘hroughout the United States for every 
jay of the first seven months this year, 
the Department of Commerce reports. 
Locomotives delivered during this period 
totaled 1,543. 

A new high record for car loadings 
was made in the first seven months of 
the year. The 27,957,211 cars loaded 
represents an increase of 4,683,387 cars 
compared with the same period in 1922. 


—SSEEE——————— SSS == 


Shipping and Trade 





HE joint conference between mem- 
T bers of the U. S. Shipping Board 
and representatives of the owners and 
operators of American ships was a fail- 
ure, and the indications are that Gov- 
ernment operation of merchant ships 
will soon be decided on by the Ship- 


ping Board. The ship owners vigor- 
ously advocated once again the char- 
ter-purchase plan, while the operators 
presented the outlines of their fore- 
heralded plan, calling for a sharing of 
profits or losses on trade routes, the 
present losses to be the basis upon which 
the results are to be determined. The 
Shipping Board was not particularly 
impressed with either proposition. The 
meeting closed with a sharp warning 
by Chairman Farley that the Shipping 
Board would not consent to further pro- 
longed delay in holding up its plans for 
direct Government operation. 
Manufactured articles again made up 
the largest single item of American ex- 
ports for July, while raw materials 
ranked second, and partly or wholly 
manufactured foodstuffs third. In the 
import field the heaviest purchases were 
those of raw materials. Figures made 
public by the Department of Commerce 
gave the following export and import 
classifications, with corresponding to- 
tals for July, 1922: 

Exports: Raw foodstuffs, $19,500,000, 
against 41,959,000; foods ready for con- 
sumption, $37,521,000, against $49,225,000; 
raw materials for use in manufacturing, 
$60,560,000, against ,859,000; manufac- 
tured commodities, $129,453,000, against 


$109,596,000; partly manufactured products. 
$49,318,000, against $35,625,000 


Imports: Raw foodstus, $23,783,000, 
against $27,596,000; foods ready for con- 
Sumption, $37,582,000, against $38,513,000; 


raw materials for use in manufacturing, 
$107,047,000, against $87,366,000; manufactured 
commodities, $62,391,000, against $49,475,000; 
partly manufactured products, $56,199,000, 
against $47,960,000. 

A new standard schedule of ocean 
freight rates for traffic between the 
United States and the East and Far 
East harbors has been adopted by all 
operators engaged in transpacific busi- 
ness, both from Atlantic and Pacific 
ports. 


— . 
i Washington 


B' /TH President Coolidge and Secretary 

Mellon will discuss the question of 
a downward revision of the Federal in- 
come taxes in their forthcoming mes- 
Sages to Congress. Although Mr. 
Mellon was disinclined to discuss the 
Treasury’s policy for lower taxes in ad- 
vance of the submission of his sugges- 
tions to Congress, it is understood cuts 





























needs. 





F price is your first consider- 
ation—or long, undisturbed, 
low-cost mileage—or a tire 
that stands up under the abuse 
of bad roads and heavy loads— 
You will find in the Fisk line 
the exact tire that will fit your 


There’s a Fisk Tire of extra value for 
every car, truck or speed wagon 





























in the lower income tax brackets as 
well as in the surtax rates are to be 
urged. 

A bonus to American wheat growers, 
to be paid out of the net accrued profits 
of the United States Grain Corporation, 
amounting to $51,044,332, is to be pro- 
posed at the opening of the next Con- 
gress by Senator Stanfield of Oregon. 
The bonus, if approved by Congress, 
would give the actual growers of wheat 
between 7 and 8 cents a bushel for the 
grain they have raised this year. 

The operations of the Grain Corpo- 
ration during the two and a half years 
of its existence netted a profit of ap- 
proximately $58,000,000. With a capital 
of $500,000,000 the corporation handled 
a turn-over of approximately $8,000,- 
000,000 in grain products. 

President Coolidge is convinced that 
the Amefican policy of non-intervention 
in the affairs of Europe has been vin- 
dicated and it is the plan of the Ad- 
ministration to continue the Harding 
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policy of isolation, so far as the existing 
troubles of Europe are concerned. This 
statement was made by a White House 
spokesman, who declared that the re- 
ports of American observers which have 
been placed before the President have 
convinced him that nothing has hap- 
pened in Europe to justify a change in 
the Harding policies. 

The Government is planning to resume 
the construction of Federal buildings. 
Practically all Government construction 
has been held up under the scheme de- 
signed to slow up the building boom, 
but Secretary Mellon now feels that 
the lack of adequate space in Govern- 
ment offices all over the country will 
necessitate early construction activity. 

Consideration of the foreign debt 
question will be deferred by the Ad- 
ministration until October, it was indi- 
cated at the Treasury Department. The 
first question to be taken up probably 
will be the $105,000,000 debt of Czecho- 
Slovakia. 


“What Comes Next to 





Food and Raiment?” 





Asks the Thinking Investor 





ard the answer is that light, power and 
transportation, provided by public utility 
companies, come very close to food, shelter 
and clothing among the necessities of 


modern life. 


For thirty years, or since the industry was 
established, we have been supplying the 
public with light, power and transportation 
through the public utilities financed, con- 
structed and managed by our organization. 


We will be glad to send you special 








offerings of public utility companies if 
you will let us know the nature of your 
investment requirements. 
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| Cotton and Grain 


HE Government’s report on the 

condition of the cotton crop as of 
August 25 created a surprise. Owing 
to the severe drought in the western 
portion of the belt during the last part 
of July and nearly the whole of 
August, as well as to the constant and 
unneeded rains in the central and east- 
ern portions of the belt, which led to 
heavy weevil damage as well as to se- 
rious harm to the crop from army 
worms and other pests, the trade was 
led to expect an important deteriora- 
tion in the crop. A condition average 
of about 56 and a crop a little over 11,- 
000,000 bales were expected. When the 
report was finally issued and showed a 
condition average of 54.1, or a deteri- 
oration of as much as 13.1 points, point- 
ing to a yield of only 10,788,000 bales, 
the astonishment experienced was pro- 
found and resulted in an immediate 
advance of fully $5 a bale. With a 
crop no larger than that now indi- 
cated by the Government figures, added 
to the carry-over of 2,500,000 bales in 
round figures, the world will be con- 




















120 Broadway CHICAGO, 38 S. Dearborn Street 


fronted with a supply of not much 
over 13,000,000 bales. Should the world 
consume as much American cotton dur- 
ing the present season as it did in the 
season ending Aug. 1, there would be 
a genuine cotton famine by summer, 
unless prices were advanced sufficiently 
to adequately check consumption. 

The situation in the grain markets 
has also shown some improvement. 
Wheat advanced to around 1.03, but 
the wheat situation is more of a 
puzzle than usual because of Eu- 
ropean political complications. Fear of 
a new war in Europe, while it may not 
have a decided effect on the American 
grain trade, has a tendency to create 
uneasiness and no one can tell where 
it will end. Corn continues to show 
strength near the top price of the year. 








Prices 
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gettin of prices of midcon- 
tinent crude oil below the present 
levels would mean ruin for many small 
producers and permanent abandonment 
of a large part of the 280,000 small pro- 
ducing wells with a daily output of 
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1,000,000 barrels in the Appalachian ang 
midcontinent fields, is the declaration of 
E. W. Marland, president of the Mar. 
land Oil Co. 


Chicago bakers have reduced the price 
of bread from 10 cents to 9 cents a loaf 
The Food Price Committee of the City 
Council believes there is further room 
for cheapening the price. 


The American Brass Company an. 
“nounced a reduction of % cent a pound 
in the price of all finished materials of 
copper and brass. Nickel products were 
reduced from 4% to % cent a pound. 


The American Smelting & Refining 
Co. advanced the price of lead from 6,5) 
to 6.75 cents a pound. 








| Foreign 














~O vast an area of Japan has been dey- 
astated by the greatest earthquake in 
the history of the country that the actual 
loss of life and property will not be known 
for some time. At least five big cities 
have been almost wiped out and it is es- 
timated that at least 400,000 people per- 
ished. The amount needed for rehabilita- 
tion is figured at $5,000,000,000. It is not 
unlikely that a large reconstruction loan 
will be floated in this country. 


Canada—The suspension of the Home 
Bank of Canada, like the developments 
in the affairs of other banks in recent 
months, has not had any marked effect 
on the general business situation. The 
business community generally scems 
inclined to the opinion that the air will 
be cleared and a more healthy industrial 
and commercial atmosphere res’ored 
when losses have been written off the 
books by the banks and a sound basis 
for banking and business _re-estab- 
lished. Otherwise the business situa- 
tion has shown no marked develop- 
ments. Crop estimates have been re- 
duced but there is still a big yield, and 
if the price will provide a fair margin 
of profit it should be reflected in re- 
newed buying in the near future. 


Great Britain—The opinion of Brit- 
ish business leaders is that Italy is 
fully entitled to ample redress for the 
Greek outrage, but its actions are re- 
garded as high-handed and its demands 
as excessive. Italy’s action is looked 
upon as a challenge to the League of 
Nations, the development of which will 
be watched with anxious interest. In 
spite, however, of the obvious dangers 
of the situation, business circles still 
entertain hope that what is an ugly 
incident will not seriously menace the 
peace of Europe. 


The terrible disaster in Japan had a 
depressing effect on the London stuck 
market. From a purely economic point 
of view the disaster could scarcely 
have come at a more inopportune mo- 
ment. Apart from the loss occasione 
by the destruction of human life and 
property the economic reactions of ihe 
disaster must be very serious. S» in- 
terwoven are economic activities that 
the Japanese catastrophe will have af 
effect in almost every country of the 
world. 


Discussing the present condition of 
trade in Great Britain, the London 
Joint City and Midland Bank, of which 
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ex-Chancellor McKenna is chairman, 

“ : “ . 
points out that while trade “has im- 
proved since 1921 it is even now prob- 
ably at a level 20 per cent. below the 
yolume of 1913. 

“While the restoration of Europe to 
her old productive efficiency is most 
desirable as a means of procuring gen- 
eral world prosperity, it would appear 
on more detailed consideration to be an 
essential to the trade recovery of this 
country. As a rough apportionment, 
nearly one-third of the marketable en- 
ergy of our people is absorbed by pro- 
duction for external demand. And 
while it is true that this proportion is 
not fixed and that it is possible to stim- 
ulate home trade without effecting any 
change in foreign demand, yet it is 
none the less true that a curtailment 
of our export trade must inevitably 
cause a reduction in the home demand 
for the output of our industries.” 

France—Imports into France in July 
were slightly greater than in June, 
amounting to 2,615,000,000 francs. Ex- 
ports amounted to 2,423,000,000 francs, 
a reduction of about 250,000,000 francs 
from the average in the early part of 
the year. For the first seven months 
of the current year imports amounted 
to 17,305,000,000 francs and exports to 
16,585,000,000 francs, as against 12,632,- 
000,000 and 11,639,000,000 francs, re- 
spectively, for the corresponding period 
of 1922. 

Latest reports are to the effect that 
Premier Poincare is willing to enter 
into an economic accord on a very 
large scope with Germany. The mak- 
ing of this co-operative arrangement 
between the industries of the two na- 
tions, which has been sought persist- 
ently for eight months by the German 
industrialists, headed by Hugo Stinnes, 
can, however, only follow a satisfac- 
tory reparations arrangement with the 
Berlin Government. This, it is said, 
Poincare is prepared to discuss the mo- 
ment Germany signifies her readiness 
to revoke the Ruhr resistance orders. 

Notwithstanding the deadlock in the 
Ruhr, the French iron and steel indus- 
try is recovering. In July, 106 blast 
furnaces were active, against 77 in 
May. Pig iron production had risen 
to 447,013 tons a month, against 393,000 
during May. Production is now only 
66,275 tons lower than that of Decem- 
ber, 1922, the last month before the 
Ruhr occupation. 

Germany—Something of an economic 
revolution is distinctly under way in 
Germany in connection with the recent 
extreme depreciation of the mark. Ger- 
man experts are already predicting as 
a result of the changing situation a 
prolonged period of industrial depres- 


sion. The first sign of such conditions 
has been the quite unprecedented inac- 
tivity of trade at the Leipsic Fair and 


the widespread curtailment of indus- 
trial production throughout the country. 
The shortage of cash on the German 


market, which reached an acute point 
early in August, has now practically 
ceased. This is due to the recourse on 


a large seale to printing of notes for 
twenty and fifty million marks. 
President Ebert signed the emergen- 
cy ordinance by means of which the 
Stresemann Government expects to get, 
by means of a forced loan, a large for- 
‘ign exchange fund for at least tempo- 
rarily stabilizing the mark. 




















Do you know a fusny story 
that would interest our readers? 
“Forbes” offers a prise of $5 for 
the best story published iw each 
issue and also pays $1 for each 

story used. 


Who Was Efficient 


An employer, noted for his energy and 
lack of tolerance for loafing in any form, 
visited his stock room and found a boy 
leaning idly against a packing case, 
whistling cheerily and with nothing at all 
on his mind. The boss stopped and 
stared. 

“How much are you getting a week?” 
he demanded with characteristic abrupt- 
ness. 

“Twelve dollars.” 

“Here’s your twelve. 
You are through.” 

As the boy philosophically pocketed 
the money and departed, the boss 
turned to the chief clerk and demanded: 

“Since when has that fellow been with 
us?” 

“Never, that I know of,” was the re- 
sponse. “He just brought over a note 
from Binx & Jinx.”—$5 prize to H. H. 
Culver, Collins, N. Y. 

* *k * 


Can’t Be Bothered 


A summer colonist entered the general 
store of a Maine hamlet and asked for a 
package of a well known breakfast food. 

“All out of the stuff and won’t have any 
more,” replied the proprietor. 

“Why, how is that?” queried the cus- 
tomer, “surely you have a good demand 
for that brand.” 

“That’s jest it,’ said the old propri- 
etor, “it sells so fast I can’t be bothered 
putting it on and off my shelves.”—$1 
prize to D. Van Buren, 691% Bergen St., 
Newark, N. J. 


Now get out. 


es 
No Exaggeration 


A Chautauqua lecturer on “Travels in 
the Tropics,” noticed that for some rea- 
son he was not holding the attention of 
his audience. He determined to win back 
their interest and so remarked paren- 
thetically: “It was in this locality that 
we encountered the worst and biggest 
mosquitoes I have ever seen. Many of 
them would weigh a pound.” His audi- 
ence at once braced up and thereafter 
paid close attention to what he said, ex- 
pecting further incredible statements. 

At the close of the lecture one of the 
local committee somewhat indignantly 
remarked, “I am surprised, Sir, that you 
should permit yourself, even in a mo- 
ment of levity, to make such a grossly 
extravagant statement.” 

“But it was quite true,” replied the lec- 
turer, “although I did not even attempt 
to estimate How many it would take to 
weigh a pound.”—$1 prize to F. C. 
Wilder, Denver, Colo. 

















A Personal 
Service 
for 
Investors 


In answer to an insistent de- 
mand on the part of subscrib- 
ers, who know our Service 
through our OPINION RE- 
PORTS on Securities, we an- 
nounce a complete, compre- 
hensive and highly developed 
Weekly Investment Service. 
This Service is composed of 
a Weekly Bulletin and Guide 
plus personal, individual at- 
tention from members of our 
staff to your personal and in- 
dividual securities problems. 





The Bulletin 


1. We send you a bulletin 
Friday which includes security 


prices 
as of Thursday’s close of the market. 


2. This Bulletin tells you every- 
thing that is going on in the market, 
both on the surface and underneath. 
The trend of the market and of se- 
curities; the faccors that have had, 
or will have, an influenctial effect on 
security prices and values, will be 
definitely set forth with our OPIN- 
ION of what these things mean to 
you. 


every 


3. New developments in the market 
will be discussed. No matter where 
the news “breaks,” here or abroad, 
or within the Company itself, you will 
be informed of it and its significance. 
4. Specific recommendations will be 
made for investment of various 
amounts of capital. Definite secu- 
rities will be recommended each week 
and our reasons for recommending 
them will be given. 


Our Opinion Reports 


This is the unique and personal 
‘feature of our Weekly Invest- 
ment Service. These OPINION 
REPORTS are personal, confi- 
dential letters to you, dealing 
only with your individual prob- 
lems as you bring them up. 
problems, all securities, and all 
questions receive confidential and 
individual attention from our staff, 
and are answered in accordance 
with your desires, requirements 
and position. 





You are entitled to call on us for 
OPINION REPORTS on any 
twelve securities at any time 
within a year. We will thus help 
you solve your personal problems, 
as an individual investor. 


Full details may be had without 
obligation by filling in and mailing 
Coupon below. 


==-TEAR OFF AND MAIL TODAY<-<-= 


Forbes Investors Service, 
120 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Weekly Investment Service. 


Send me full details about Fa new 
is, with 
no obligation whatever to me. 


MEN <an006ks60eaddd bossa bbeceateeute sesndos 
PD bicncsdeieessoobseenansndany eocacses 
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This workman has been 
producing mechanical 
rubber goods in our 
plant for over sixty 
years. He is typical of 
the craftsmen found 
throughout our entire 
organization. 
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: Products of Crattsmansh ip 


HE superior service-giving qualities of Boston Belting Com- 
pany products are due in great part to the spirit of craftsman- 


1828-1923 


RUBBER BELTING 


RUBBER ROLLS 


ship that is found in our shops. 


No result in manufacturing can 


equal that produced by placing the latest methods of modern prog- 
ress at the command of careful workmen of the old school. 


HILE the volume of busi- 

ness done annually in our 
plants is great, you find no 
striving for quantity at the ex- 
pense of quality. Hence the ex- 
cellence of the finished article— 
whether it be rubber belting, 
rolls, hose, spiral packing or 
corrugated matting, in the man- 
ufacture of which products we 
are now specializing. 


This value-creating workman- 
ship backed by a century’s ex- 
perience in the design and pro- 


duction of mechanical rubber 
goods makes Boston Belting 
Company products the choice of 
the purchaser who goes under 
the surface of things when mak- 
ing his selection. Look for the 
Boston Belting Company im- 
print. It is your guide to qual- 
ity, service and value. 


The Boston Belting Sales Com- 
pany is at your command. If 
your problem has to do with 
mechanical rubber goods write 
the nearest office—today! 


BOSTON BELTING CO. 


“A Good Name to Maintain” 


GENERAL OFFICES ~ 214- DEVONSHIRE ST.,BOSTON. 


BOSTON BELTING SALES CO. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
222 DEVONSHIRE St,BosTON ~1524 So. WesTERN AVE. CHICAGO. 


HOSE 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


SPIRAL PACKING 


CORRUGATED MATTING 





